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the nature of the Pact agreed upon between 

M. Briand and Mr. Chamberlain have given 
rise to a good deal of anxiety in this country. The 
Prime Minister’s categorical statement in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday was therefore as necessary 
as it was welcome. Mr. Baldwin declared (1) that 
“the settlement contemplated is of a strictly bilateral 
character and is not one-sided,’ and (2) that there 
will be a full discussion in the House before Great 
Britain is definitely committed to anything. The 
second of these assurances ought perhaps to be regarded 
as superfluous, for at this time of day no British Govern- 
ment which had not lost its sanity would contemplate 
entering into capital military engagements with foreign 
Powers without consulting Parliament. Moreover, 
the Government must not only consult Parliament 
but must satisfy and convince it of the wisdom of 
the proposed arrangement. Further, it must gain the 
assent not merely of a majority but of the House as 
a whole. If the plan were definitely condemned by 
the Opposition leaders, or even by the Labour Party 
alone, it would have to be abandoned. For a Treaty 
for which the second largest Party in the State 
Tepudiated responsibility would be worthless. Mr. 
Baldwin is not likely, we imagine, to repeat the mistake 
Which Mr. MacDonald made in connection with the 
unfortunate Russian Treaty. 

* * * 


ao reports, apparently semi-official, as to 


















One of the Paris statements of which Mr. Baldwin's 
declaration disposes was to the effect that Great Britain 
had at last recognised the Rhine as her own military 
frontier and that accordingly it was now a question 
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not of her “ coming to the help ”’ of France and Belgium 
but of defending herself. This intrinsically absurd 
contention—which would, of course, mean that the 
Pact was to be strictly unilateral—has gained a certain 
currency even in this country. The indefatigable 
Brig.-General Spears, indeed, stated in print the 
other day that it “is now accepted as an axiom 
that under modern conditions our military frontier is 
the Rhine.”’ So far, indeed, is this view from being 
an “axiom” that it has no meaning at all save in 
relation to a particular set of circumstances which are 
extremely unlikely ever to recur. Our military fron- 
tiers are, as they always have been, our coasts. They 
are not as invulnerable as they used to be, but they 
remain the only frontiers we have in Europe. The 
Rhine is no more a frontier of ours than the Vistula or 
the Loire or the Ural mountains. The new Pact is to 
be bilateral; that is to say, we are to bind ourselves 
to fight either on one side of the Rhine or on the other, 
according as circumstances may fall out. How, then, 
can it be regarded as our own frontier? Such ideas 
are not merely foolish but definitely reactionary, in the 
sense that they are obstacles to the conclusion of any 
stable settlement. There is no more reason to suppose 
that in “ the next war ”’ we shall be fighting with France 
against Germany than with Germany against France. 
Both suppositions are highly, and about equally, im- 
probable. To talk of the Rhine as our frontier is to 
assume that one of them is a certainty; and a settle- 
ment based on that assumption—even if it could be 
concluded, which is most unlikely—could not be stable. 
* * * 

The proceedings of the League of Nations Council 
are, of course, overshadowed in interest by the 
discussions on the Pact. But several matters of 
importance have been dealt with at Geneva this week. 
Mr. Smith, the League’s High Commissioner in Buda- 
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pest, gave an optimistic report of the Hungarian recon- One of the most important recommendations of ty 
struction scheme, and Dr. Mataja, the Austrian Foreign age Pony —_ —_ er : 
“ , . over by Lor e, was for the appointment in Ing 
Minister, qpoke a yy . R poe n ps Ps per of a permanent advisory body which should deal with 
finances were concerned. = Dut her economic situation is questions connected with examinations and recruitment, 
notoriously bad, and the Austrian Government have with grievances of the services, and so forth, 
asked for an expert inquiry into it. The Council has decision to create such a body, to be called the Public 
acceded to their request, and has chosen Mr. Layton, Services Commission, has now been reached. It js 3 
editor of the Economist, and M. Charles Rist, an eminent manifest necessity ; the Commission will find plenty of 
French Professor, to conduct the inquiry. They are = reg — ee ae ae oe that ap 
excellent choices, and their findings ought to carry bmg. , -Cper Causes 
weight. The disastrous effects on Austrian trade of of the difficulties under which the superior Services 


. i Aa F are now carrying on. From some quarters in India, 
the high tariff policies pursued by the Succession we observe, protests are coming in relation to the 


States have long been known ip a general way. But of the consultations at present taking place between 
we want the detailed figures and facts exposed, and Lord Reading and the Secretary of State and the inti. 
no doubt this inquiry will expose them. Then we may mation that no statement is to be made in Parliament 
hope that Austria’s neighbours will change their ways ; er —_ the Viceroy Ban - a _ This, says 
if they do not, they will find it more and more difficult ‘#¢ Calcutta correspondent of the Morning Post, is 


; ‘ f aie i f th i 
to resist the agitation for the alternative which they  soliecleshy nines yd LCS. mn ha “ey advocacy 


. . . licy of 
regard with horror—namely, the union of Austria geuttle.” The remark is obviously directed pel 
with Germany. Another matter of some interest, the Liberal group of Indian Civilians who, with Lord 
the discussion of which is not concluded as we write, Meston perhaps most conspicuously at their head, 


is the treatment of the Polish minority in Lithuania. 
It seems that not only has the Lithuanian Government 
given ground for complaint to its Polish subjects, but 
it has been prosecuting them for addressing petitions 
to the Council of the League. Mr. Chamberlain very 
rightly protested against such conduct, and the Swedish 
member of the Council accused the Lithuanian official 
apologist of lying. We hope the Council will take a 
firm line about this sort of thing. There are a number 
of European States that badly need education in the 
proper way to treat their minorities. 

* * * 


Last Wednesday was the first anniversary of the 
murder of the Italian deputy, Matteotti. A good deal 
of anxiety had been felt about the demonstrations in 
honour of his memory which the Opposition parties 
were organising. Amongst other things it was proposed 
that the “‘ Aventine Secession’’ should come down 
en masse and hold a meeting in one of the rooms in the 
Parliament House, and the Speaker had actually given 
his permission. Thereupon, Signor Farinacci, the 
Fascist Die-hard, announced his intention of holding 
in the same room at the same time a counter-meeting 
of Black Shirts “in honour of the Fascist martyrs.” 
The mischief of such a clash could only be averted in 
one way. The grant of the room to the Opposition 
was withdrawn, and members of all parties were for- 
bidden to enter Monte Cittorio. Happily no one 
attempted to defy this prohibition, and the day passed 
off quietly in Rome, with only the presence of extra 
Fascist patrols in the streets and a number of more 
or less private meetings of the Opposition to distin- 
guish it from other days. It would be a mistake, 
however, to conclude that the Matteotti affair is being 
— or that Mussolini’s régime is recovering its 
earlier popularity. Practically everybody in the coun- 
try believes that the Government was privy to the 
outrage. Mussolini has been gravely embarrassed 
by the revelations made by his lieutenants who are 
lying in prison charged with complicity in the crime, 
and still more by the prospect of General de Bono, 
a Senator and ex-head of the police, being tried before 
the Senate. But it seems now that this trial will not 
take place, and Mussolini, who would have been hope- 
lessly involved in it, can breathe again. He will 
continue for the present, we may assume, to talk big 
and to act with such caution as he can, until there is 
a leader or a policy to give unity and energy to the 
Opposition forces. 





have been working, from a time prior to the Mon 
reforms, in the direction of a broadened administration, 
“A policy of scuttle’ is, of course, absurd. There is 
no such policy advocated or dreamed of in any respon- 
sible quarter. Two points should be, and are, perfectly 
clear. The first is that Britain is wholly committed 
to the principle of increasing self-government promul- 
gated in August, 1917. The second is, that the 
Constitution of 1920 must undergo such readjustments, 
especially in the matter of the diarchy system, as 
are required to make it work—and the prospect on the 
whole is certainly more hopeful than it was before 
the Swarajist leaders adopted their new attitude. 


* a * 


The Labour Party is said to have been very sharply 
divided concerning its attitude on the Imperial 
Preference resolutions in the Budget. Consequently, 
it was decided at the Party meeting this week to give the 
members a free hand to vote as they choose. ere is, 
of course, a strong section of pure Free Traders in the 
Party ; and these are as much opposed to preferences 
which reduce existing taxes as to the imposition of new 
taxes in order to confer preference on the Dominions. 
But there is another section, not much smaller 
and definitely growing, that refuses to regard Free 
Trade as a question of principle, and is feeling 
round for an alternative policy. This section has no 
objection to Imperial Preference as a principle; but 
it insists that each case must be judged on its merits. 
Probably a pure Free Trade Resolution would still 
carry either the Party meeting or the full Labour 
Party Conference; but there would be a substantial 
minority both in the House and in the country prepared 
to take a different view. Free Trade and Socialist 
doctrines are, of course, really antagonistic; for @ 
Socialist who proposes to control all home industries 
is also likely to want control of foreign trade. This 
does not mean that Socialists are Tariff Reformers, 
but that Socialism as an economic theory implies just 
that regulation and control to which Free. Traders 
have usually taken the strongest objection. The contest 
inside the Labour Party on this question is one of the 
most interesting of contemporary political controversies. 


* * * 


There have been varying accounts of what took 
lace at the conference of Trade Unions held last week 
in order to consider the formation of a new indus 
alliance. No report of the speeches was issued, and 
some of the leading newspapers tried to fill ig ep 
by drawing on their imaginations. Thus, . J. 
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as was credited with a hostile speech which he 
never made, and the meeting was announced in some 

rs as a menacing move towards a general strike 
and in others as a sheer fiasco. In fact, it was neither. 
It merely set up a committee to investigate and report 

the whole problem of joint action by the various 
tions concerned in big industrial movements, and 
decided to meet again when a scheme had been worked 
gut. It is quite impossible at present to say whether 
much or little will come of the new movement ; but it 
can be stated at once that there is no immediate threat 
behind it of a concerted strike movement. The 
rumours now in circulation that a general strike has 
been planned for this July are sheer rubbish, though 

ntly some people in high office are foolish enough 
to believe them, and they are even said to be influencing 
opinion on the Stock Exchange. Even if something 
does come of the new Trade Union move, it is most 
unlikely that any step will be taken until the matter 
has been thrashed out at the Trades Union Congress 
in September. Not one of the Unions involved wants 
to face a strike unless it is driven into a corner; and 
the new alliance, if it happens at all, will probably 
be rather a defensive than an offensive organisation. 

K ok * 


The employees of the Poplar Borough Council an- 
nounced on Tuesday that they would declare an immed- 
iate strike against the wage reductions enforced in 
consequence of the recent House of Lords decision 
that the wages paid by the Council were in excess of 
the lawful standard. The strike was announced as a 
step intended to help the Borough Council against the 
tyranny of the Home Office and the Courts. The 
Council, threatened with a complete stoppage of local 
services, naturally took a different view, and on Wed- 
nesday night the strike notices were withdrawn. A 
stoppage of work is, indeed, obviously futile at present. 
The Borough Council cannot legally pay more than 
it is paying at present, and the strikers could only 
succeed by persuading Parliament to pass Mr. Lans- 
bury’s Bill reversing the recent House of Lords decision. 
A Poplar municipal strike would cause great incon- 
venience to the people of Poplar, but Poplar is not so 
well loved in Government circles as to make Parliament 
rush to the aid of its inhabitants. The Home Secretary 
would probably say, ‘“‘Serve them right!” and 
thoroughly enjoy the embarrassment of his old antag- 
onists. We think the decision of the House of Lords 
is wrong in principle and ought to be reversed; but 
astrike in Poplar is most unlikely to achieve this result. 
It would be more to the point to declare a strike in 
Westminster and Kensington. 

* * * 


A curious rumour got about last week, started by 
& “well-informed ’’ communicator with a Swansea 
paper, that the coal-owners and the miners had already 
tome to a new agreement replacing the agreement 
which expires next month. This seemed credible, 
until the terms were studied. It was stated that the 
miners had agreed both to an increase in working hours 
and to a reduction in wages—in other words, that they 

not merely given up their forward movement, but 

d to go back on the existing conditions. This was, 

% course, quite incredible to anyone who really knows 
the situation; for the present hours of labour 
are under the protection of an Act of Parliament, 
and could be increased only by fresh legislation, to 
Which there is no chance that the miners would consent. 
Nevertheless, the rumour ran the round of many of 
the papers, and was apparently taken at its face value 
some quarters. In fact, the miners and owners are 
meeting this week and next, and not even the first 
draft of a new agreement has yet been prepared. It 
8 expected that by next week either draft terms will 
ve been put into shape, or the negotiations will have 


reached a temporary deadlock. But it is quite pre- 
mature at present to suggest what is likely to be the 
outcome of the discussions now in progress. Neither 
party appears to be at all eager for a strike, if a way 
out can be found. 

ok as * 


The movement for the formation of amateur theatres 
and dramatic companies has now spread very markedly 
in the Labour Movement. The Independent Labour 
Party, which has a good number of companies up and 
down the country, has just formed a federation for 
mutual help and exchange of performances; and the 
London Laloue Party is taking “yy to co-ordinate the 
numerous companies in and round London. Of course, 
this Labour activity is only part of a much wider 
movement. Mr. Grigson and his friends are following 
up their success in the Leeds Industrial Theatre with 
the experiment of a season in Leeds at which all seats 
will be free and only a collection will be taken. Apart 
from professional repertory theatres, amateur theatres 
are springing up fast throughout the country. Tod- 
morden has an excellent opera company of its own, 
performing first-class music, and musical clubs and 
choirs are arising as fast as theatres. All this activity is 
excellent, and best of all is the enthusiasm with which 
the Labour organisations are taking it up. For an 
endless diet of propagandist speeches must in time either 

all, or paralyse the intellects of those who remain 
faithful. The rise of dramatic and similar activities 
is a sign of real and fresh life in the movement, and 
coincides with a great increase in the active interest of 
the younger workers. It is a sign of the passing of the 
sectarian phase in working-class organisation, and of 
the coming of a broader and more human spirit. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Within the last 
few months the Gaelic League has been reorganised 
along lines which it is claimed will enable Free Staters 
and Republicans to work in co-operation for the first 
time since the Treaty split. If this can be done the 
League may recover some of its lost prestige, but 
frankly the omens are not favourable. Mr. de Valera 
once declared that he would prefer “the language 
without freedom to freedom without the language ”’ ; 
in practice he and the majority of his fellow Gaels 
have unhesitatingly placed politics without the language 
before the language without politics. Nowhere has 
party strife raged more furiously than in the ranks of 
the Irish Irelanders who for a generation have been 
preaching that a knowledge of Gaelic would suffice 
in itself to establish a sense of unity that would make 
impossible the factionism that wrecked so many national 
movements in the past. Responsibility for the economic 
plight of Irish-speaking areas cannot be fairly laid on 
the shoulders of the Gaelic League, yet by a resolute 
mobilisation of their forces in the past they might have 
done something to ameliorate conditions in these dis- 
tricts. According to the evidence presented to a 
Government Commission presided over by General 
Mulcahy, native speakers are as a rule so badly educated 
in Irish as well as English that it is difficult to recruit 
them even for the Civic Guard ; their area is in the main 
the poteen-making area; and the vast majority of 
the new generation have no other desire than to emigrate 
at the first opportunity across the Atlantic. Recently, 
an Irish-speaking battalion was added to the army. 
One of its officers informed the Mulcahy Commission 
that many soldiers concealed their knowledge of Irish 
lest they should be transferred to the battalion, and, 
stranger still, declared that the experiment was viewed 
with hostility by certain members of the Headquarters 
Staff. Not a few who found Irish a good stick with 
which to beat Dublin Castle are already taking pre- 
cautions to prevent Gaelic Leaguers from applying the 


rod to their backs. 
B 
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THE NEED TO FACE FACTS 
A FORTNIGHT ago we spoke of the “ dry rot” 


in our national affairs which has set in since 

the assumption of office by Mr. Baldwin’s 
Government. Among many other matters, we made 
the obvious criticism that the Conservatives have done 
nothing at all to deal with the problem of unemploy- 
ment, and that even the inadequate measures projected 
by the late Labour Government have been allowed to 
drop. Now comes the news that during the past week 
alone the number of workers unemployed has risen by 
over 60,000; and in the papers that contain the 
announcement comes word of fresh enterprises closing 
down in the industrial districts. 

What are we doing to cope with this exceedingly 
serious situation? That it is serious we presume Mr. 
Baldwin and his colleagues would be fully prepared to 
admit. Coal mines are closing right and left, even in 
the areas most favourably placed for economical pro- 
duction. The railway companies, which recently issued 
for our comfort an account of the great work-finding 
programmes of development they had set in motion, 
are busy reducing their staffs. Many thousands of 
railway shopmen, who should be chiefly affected by the 
new programmes, are working short time. Reports 
from nearly every industry state that employment is 
bad, and from many that it is getting worse. The 
increase in the numbers unemployed is heaviest among 
adult men—a clear sign that the cheap labour of 
young persons is being preferred to the labour of adults. 

Everyone concerned with industry knows these 
facts, and it would be hard to find a business man who 
does not believe that the position is likely to become 
worse. It is cold comfort to be told by the Minister of 
Labour that the increased unemployment is chiefly in 
the mining industry. This is true; but it only means 
that we have added yet another to the tale of depressed 
industries, without any recovery in other trades to 
offset the addition. Mining employment was abnor- 
mally good in 1928, owing to the cessation of output in 
the Ruhr. It has now come down to a level corres- 
ponding to the general severity of the trade depression. 

In face of these facts, the attitude of the Government 
seems to waver between gentle resignation and un- 
founded optimism. At one moment we are told that 
the matter is beyond our control, and that we can only 
wait in patience till a higher power sends us good trade 
back again. This attitude is that of the medicine-man 
praying for rain or a good harvest. The only sacrifice 
offered to propitiate the deity appears to be the growing 
body of unemployed, whose claims to benefit are being 
disallowed. The dole, perhaps, has incurred the divine 
displeasure; if we cut it down, the deity may be kind 
enough to send work instead. 

From this mood we are expected to pass to that of 
Mr. Baldwin’s eloquent speeches on industrial unity. In 
this case, the theory seems to be that, if we all pull to- 
gether and put our backs into the task of production, 
power from on high will be given us to dispose of the 
goods which we can produce. Mr. Baldwin's speeches 
on this theme are undoubtedly very moving ; but what 
is their tangible result ? Employers applaud them, but 
treat them only as exhortations to their workers to 
produce more. Workers scratch their heads over them ; 
but in most cases fear of the sack has for some time 
induced them to work as fast as they can, and they are 





— 


now inclined to think that Mr. Baldwin’s exhortations 
are more properly addressed to their employers, §) 
when the momentary sensation of uplift is gone, Mr. 
Baldwin’s speeches leave us precisely where we were, 

Socialist orators, commenting on this situation, ap 
apt to treat the Prime Minister and his colleagues ag 
hypocrites, who know well how unemployment could be 
made less, but will not take the necessary steps because 
of the “‘ money-power ” that is behind them. This is gt 
most no more than a half-truth. Mr. Baldwin’s 
are not insincere ; they are the soothing platitudes men 
habitually utter when they have nothing to say. No 
has Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s optimism the ap 
ance of being feigned ; he seems really to believe that, 
in some inscrutable way, Britain will have her logs 
markets restored to her, and all be again as it was ip 
the dear, comfortable days before the war. Neither the 
Prime Minister nor the Minister of Labour can bring 
himself to see the position as it really is, or to i 
that it is no longer merely a question of waiting til the 
clouds have rolled by and the sun of prosperity shines 
again of its own accord. They are still under the delusion 
that the present volume of unemployment is only g 
passing inconvenience. 

We wish we could take this view. But on what is it 
based ? Our position in world markets before the war 
was highly artificial, and exceedingly liable to be per. 
manently altered by any serious interruption. Fora 
century we had been not only the greatest trading 
country in the world, but also the country able to make 
exchanges of products on the most advantageous terms. 
We were able to maintain a standard of life higher than 
that of any Continental country, and yet to compete 
successfully with continental products in the world 
market. ‘This is far harder to-day. International con- 
| sem is keener, and our past advantages have been 
argely discounted. If we gain as good a position in 
world trade as of old, it will be only as part of 
general revival based on a general raising of the standard 
of living to an acceptable international level. That it 
makes for this, however slowly, is, of course, the main 
importance of the International Labour Organisation. 

ven if such a general revival is coming, it will mani- 
festly take a very long time to come. We have, therefore, 
to face at the least a succession of years during which we 
cannot look for any automatic restoration of prosperity 
from without. Unless we take measures ourselves, we 
may expect unemployment to continue on something 
like its present level, and we may reasonably fear that 
by say 1928 or 1930 it may even have grown worse. 

Under these conditions, it is unfortunately quite 
clear that no relief works that can be set on foot by any 
Government will do more than touch the fringe of the 
problem. The removal of the youngest and the oldest 
from the labour market, by a raising of the school age 
and the provision of pensions on an adequate scale, 
would do a great deal more. But clearly what is needed 
most of all is an increased demand for goods produced 
in this country, or in other words increased purchasing 
power for the people directed to certain specific kinds 
of goods. 

Increased purchasing power in itself will not solve 
the problem. This is where many critics of the present 
system go wrong. In so far as it results only m 
creased imports it does not necessarily—despite the 
formal laws of theoretical economics—mean a corres 
ponding increase in oo to pay for them, or 4 
corresponding rise in the volume of production and 
employment at home. If it did our problem would be 
pleasantly simplified for us. What we need are meas 
ures that will at once increase home production and 
afford the means of distributing it. Measures des 
to expand our export trade are, of course, also ; 
but, even if they can be devised, they will not solve the 
problem. 
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to the present the sole pro for dealing with 
an tal that has been at all seriously considered 


ince the Tories came to pe is Sir Alfred Mond’s 
plan of a subsidy in aid of wages—for that is what it 
comes to in effect. The Labour Party did, indeed, 
introduce a Bill; but this only proposed to set up a 
new gee wnd with money to spend on the provision 
of work, without any clear indication of the ways in 
ghich the department was to work. The Labour Bill 
was rejected ; and the Mond scheme seems to have been 
ismi as impracticable. So far there is no other 


dismissed 
suggestion before us. 


Surely, in view of the certainty that we have at the 
least several years of severe unemployment before us, 
itis high time to begin tackling the problem in a different 
way. For dealing with a short spell of distress, due 
to an ordinary trade fluctuation, doles and relief works 
seem best, because they avoid heavy capital expenditure 
and can be immediately discontinued as the situation 
improves. But such measures are quite inadequate in 
dealing with the present crisis; for it is coming to be 
realised that we are faced with the necessity for a per- 
manent shifting of the balance, hitherto maunted as 
automatic, between trade and trade. We have too 
many miners, not merely for the present state of the 
coal trade, but for its probable future. But boys in the 
colliery districts go on entering the mines because there 
is nothing else locally available for them to do. We 
have too many iron and steel workers, because other 
countries have added to their productive plant, and 
because the machine has been largely substituted for 
the man as the agent of production. e have too many 
engineers—a legacy of abnormal war-time production 
of munitions. And, on the other hand, we have far too 
few farm labourers, and too few producers of goods of 
everyday household consumption. 

We must aim at a new balance. But this necessarily 
means planning for a long time ahead, expending large 
capital sums for a delayed return, and controlling in 
ways hitherto regarded as contrary to the “ free trade ”’ 

inciples of economics the flow of capital and labour 
into different enterprises and the inflow and outflow of 
commodities of primary concern. Mr. Baldwin and his 
friends half maaliee this, and proclaim the necessity for 
a tariff which they dare not introduce save by doses 
so small as to be obviously quite ineffective. The 
Labour Party calls out for nationalisation and State 
control, but is equally conscious that it has not the 
country behind it in age this as aremedy. The 
Libe suggest nothing. 

Thus, of the three parties which share the responsi- 
bility for the political education of the people, one has 
nothing to say on the most vital question of the time, 
and the other two dare not press their convictions for 
fear of alienating votes. Yet, until the matter is 
pressed to a decision, we shall continue to drift, and 
the unemployment problem will remain unsolved. 
We do not believe in the Conservative remedy of tariffs ; 
but we would sooner see a full-blooded tariff policy in 
operation than a continuance of the present do-nothin 
attitude. For a tariff is at least an instrument, hou 
aclumsy and dangerous instrument of economic regula- 
tion. And we are convinced that without systematic 
planning and regulation nothing effective can be done. 


Obviously, the change involved is in either case funda- 
mental. Either Tories or Labour, if they were to carry 
out the policy in which they believe, would make a 
tadical break with the whole tradition of British eco- 
homie policy for a century past. But can the problem 
of unemployment, which is also the problem of national 
production and national prosperity, be tackled without 
such a break? Reluctantly, we have been forced to 
believe that it cannot, and to judge all Governments, 
Conservative or Labour, by the courage with which 
y are prepared to face this one fundamental issue 


of domestic policy. Labour, without a majority, did 
not face it last year. Mr. Baldwin, with a sweeping 
majority, is not facing it now. And he has not Labour's 
excuses, either of inexperience in office, or of dependence 
on Liberal support. 


THE TROUBLES IN CHINA 


HE Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, when 
questioned in the House on Tuesday, had nothing 
very cheerful or very illuminating to say about 

China. On the surface, indeed, the situation in Shanghai 
appears to be slightly improved. The native population is 
cowed by the presence of an international fleet which is 
certainly, as the Morning Post remarks with some com- 
placency, “‘of sufficient strength to restore order and 
protect those foreign interests on which the prosperity 
of Shanghai rests.” The demonstrations of the students 
have abated and some of the strikers are reported to be 
returning to work. Probably the visits of the com- 
missions of inquiry, appointed by the Chinese Government 
and by the Diplomatic Corps in Peking, may do something 
to allay passion for the moment. Nevertheless passion 
is there, in Shanghai and in other centres, and nobody 
supposes that the end of the trouble is in sight. As for 
the immediate cause of the outbreak and the incidents 
of its suppression, they are still matters of controversy. 
Did the authorities in Shanghai exceed their duty in the 
measures they took to secure life and property? Did the 
police lose their heads or deliberately shoot innocent Chinese 
in the back? What part has Bolshevik agitation played ? 
What importance is to be attached to the killing of a 
Chinaman at a Japanese mill, and what to the wretched 
conditions of labour in all the mills, whether foreign or 
Chinese-owned ? There is dispute on all these questions, 
and we cannot pretend to any certainty of judgment, 
without further investigation. But in the meantime we 
can take stock of two certainties. One is that the Powers 
—and Great Britain not least among them—have a large 
share of responsibility for the discontents and disorder 
of China. The other is that mere insistence on our legal 
rights and display of our military strength will not touch 
the roots of the evil. 

What are those roots? For nearly three generations 
now China has been subjected to foreign influence. She has, 
no doubt, gained much from Western civilisation, both 
materially and intellectually. But she has also suffered 
much. She has been the victim of economic and political 
exploitation; she has been bullied and coerced and 
plundered ; and in the end civil war has brought her into 
an appalling state of disintegration. In saying that we 
are not attributing the whole of the present chaos in China 
to the machinations of foreign Imperialism; we are not 
suggesting that if only the Celestial Empire had been left 
alone in the nineteenth century it would be a terrestrial 
paradise in the twentieth. It may be that the Chinese 
are quite capable of reducing their country to something 
like a Hobbesian State of Nature without any foreign 
interference. But the point is that there has been foreign 
interference, and we and the other Powers occupy a position 
in China to-day that imposes some duties on us beyond 
the mere preservation of our own rights and interests. 
We are not mere commercial bagmen in the Far East, 
or, at least, we say that we are not. “The policy 
of H.M. Government,” Mr. McNeill observed in the 


House the other day, “is animated by one single 
concern, that China should become peaceful and prosperous. 
We recognise an obligation to help her in this task.” In 
what form, then, are we going to offer our help? We 
are faced, of course, by the initial difficulty that China as a 
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State is a mere figure of speech. The Government at Peking 
is an impotent thing, whose writ does not run in the 
provinces. Canton, Sun Yat Sen’s old stronghold in the 
south, has now become the scene of another civil war, 
in which Cantonese forces are fighting the Yunnanese 
mercenaries under their rebellious generals. In the far 
north is the Manchurian war-lord, Chang Tso-lin, involved in 
diplomatic disputes or intrigues with Russians and Japanese, 
and awaiting the moment for another violent “‘ reorganisa- 
tion ” in Peking, or for another settlement of accounts with 
his old rivals, Wu and the “ Christian General” Feng, 
should either of those two worthies come into the open 
again. There is, in short, no more sign of political unity in 
China than there was a year ago, and without unity (by 
which we do not necessarily mean an all-powerful central 
government) there is small chance of achieving a stable 
order in the country. Foreign intervention in this domestic 
strife is, of course, out of the question. We cannot make 
China peaceful against her will—or, to be more precise, 
against the will of her quarrelsome despots, the Tuchuns. 
Yet it may be possible, as we urged in these columns 
some months ago, to take indirect action towards a settle- 
ment. The Tariff Conferences which should have taken place 
long ago but which has been held up by France’s non-ratifi- 
cation of the Washington Treaty of 1921, affords an 
opportunity, as we pointed out, not merely of giving China 
an increase of customs revenue, but of demanding in return 
for the increase a definite programme of political and 
economic reforms on the part of the Chinese. We hope 
and believe that that was in Mr. McNeill’s mind last Tuesday 
when he referred to the importance attached by the British 
Government to the approaching Tariff Conference. 

But this is not all. The blessed word extra-territoriality 
has bulked large in the demonstrations and protests of the 
past few weeks. The bitterness that is felt up and down 
China against the privileged position of foreign countries 
cannot be ignored. It is useless to decry it as a mere 
ebullition of nationalism in students who have been worked 
upon by agitators. Chinese nationalism is not confined 
to the student class, nor is it the creation of Russian 
Bolsheviks. The Bolshevik propaganda has, no doubt, 
worked on the political grievances of the students 
just as it has worked on the industrial grievances of 
the workers. It would be an insult to the intelligence 
of that astute ambassador, M. Karakhan, to suppose 
that he would not make hay while the sun shines! 
But Chinese nationalism was there long before the 
Bolsheviks appeared, and Chinese nationalism is 
no more to be condemned unheard than [Irish or 
Turkish or Egyptian—or, for that matter, British— 
nationalism. Now that does not mean that we endorse every 
demand that is being put forward at this moment by any 
excited Chinese patriot. We do not think that China is 
going to win freedom by the immediate suppression of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, nor do we expect all the 
foreigners in China in a fit of altruism to make an uncondi- 
tional abandonment of their Treaty rights. But the 
Chinese are certainly entitled to ask that we shall face the 
problem of extra-territoriality honestly and without delay. 
The privileges of foreigners began some eighty years ago in 
the five open ports established by treaty. China has now 
forty-nine of these Treaty Ports, and sixteen nations are 
enjoying special rights on her territory. Soviet Russia has 
renounced her extra-territoriality, Germany and Austria 
lost theirs as a result of the war. The position is one which 
we can hardly expect the Chinese to like, and, in fact, 
their objection was long ago recognised as just. Great 


Britain in 1902, and the United States and Japan in 1903, 
agreed to give up their extra-territorial rights so soon as 
China could show that she had a satisfactory judicial 
system. Possibly China might have satisfied us pretty 
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quickly if we had been in earnest about the matter and had 
offered her a little more help or encouragement. However 
at the Washington Conference the Powers were ap 
in earnest, for the matter was discussed anew and a solemn 
resolution was passed and attached to the Treaty. It was 
agreed that an international Commission should inquire 
into the present practice of extra-territorial jurisdiction 
and into the judicial system and methods of China, with, 
view of finding a basis on which the Powers might relinquish 
their privileges. This Commission, which should have got 
to work a couple of years ago, has never been constituted; 
there ought to be no more delay about it. Critics may 
urge, of course, that having regard to recent history and the 
present crisis such an inquiry would only be a farce. But 
we do not agree. It is true that many hopes have beep 
dashed since the Washington Conference, and that anarchy 
has become worse in China; yet the very seriousness of the 
situation makes it imperative to find remedies. And if, as 
we have suggested above, the Tariff Conference can secure 
some guarantees of reform in Chinese administration, the 
chances of a happy issue to the extra-territoriality inquiry 
will be enormously improved. 

There remains the industrial problem. We described 
in an article some little time ago the revolting conditions 
under which the great mass of mill and factory hands ar 
working in Shanghai—conditions very similar to those 
prevailing in England a hundred years back. We do not 
say that this grinding of the faces of the poor is the chief 
cause of unrest in China ; but undoubtedly it adds to the 
bitterness against the manufacturers, both foreign and native, 
and opens the ears of its victims to the gospel of revolt, 
For ourselves, we do not blame Bolsheviks or any others 
who preach revolt against this sort of capitalist exploitation; 
it is uncivilised and inhuman. The blame rests with those 
who could, if they chose, put an end to the scandal—the 
capitalists themselves. Many of the better employers in 
Shanghai, it is but fair to say, are ready to introduce 
reforms, and it was only the failure to get a quorum at the 
‘“* Ratepayers’ Meeting” last April that prevented the 
carrying of a useful piece of factory legislation. But the 
failure to get a quorum shows a deplorable callousness on 
the part of the foreign residents who enjoy the privileges of 
the Settlement and the protection of their national navies at 
Shanghai. And frankly, unless British manufacturers in 
China can give a better account of their labour conditions, 
we do not think the British people will be disposed to do 
violence to its conscience and to dip into its pocket in 
order to secure their prerogatives. 

Super-idealists or super-realists may cry out that the 
policy we advocate in China is a mixture of sentiment and 
realpolitik. But why should it not be? We want China to 
be peaceful and prosperous in the interest of our own trade 
and commerce. But equally we want it in the interest 
of the Chinese themselves. We want China to be free, 
because we value freedom in others as well as ourselves. 
But we are not so simple as to believe we should promote 
the freedom of China by leaving her to her own vague, 
and perhaps dangerous, devices—or to Japan and Russia. 
We have got to relinquish privileges, because their retention 
is offensive to the Chinese ; but there is no need to throw 
them away. We can and ought to bargain with them. 
There is no reason why the bargain should not be an honest 
one—the Chinese putting their house in order, and becoming 
masters of it, we regaining their confidence and getting 
better security for our trade than we shall ever get by 
bayonets and cruisers. The sooner we can begin with our 
task of helping China on these lines the better. And we 
might begin very soon indeed if our statesmen, and their 
advisers in the Press, would face the facts instead of talking 
themselves into the nonsensical fear that China is “ going 
Bolshevik.” 
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TRIUMPH 


Panis, June 8th. 
A GOOD deal of surprise has been expressed in 


M. BRIAND’S 


many quarters at the prompt French acceptance 

of the proposed Peace Pact. In this place a 
consistently optimistic view has been taken of the possi- 
bilities of a solution—temporary, of course, but none the 
less valuable in tiding us over the difficult years of recon- 
struction—of the European problem, on the lines of a 
Franco-German agreement to respect the territorial status 
quo in the West, together with a British promise to support 
France if she is attacked. The formula is obviously the 
best formula that could be framed at this moment, and 
its rejection by France always appeared to me incredible. 

It has therefore been assumed in these columns that 
no undue difficulties would be raised on the French side. 
M. Briand, as I have pointed out,* has special reasons for 
wishing to carry through a security convention; and 
indeed one has only to remember the character of the 
arrangement that was reached between him and Mr. Lloyd 
George at Cannes to realise how vastly advantageous is 
the present proposal to France. If M. Briand was satisfied 
in 1922, it was to be anticipated that he would receive the 
British Memorandum of last week with undisguised joy. 
It went infinitely further than the Cannes Protocol. It 
gave an unlimited pledge of protection to France with all 
the forces of England. Nobody could seriously ask more 
fom England, and Englishmen might ask themselves 
whether they were giving too much. 

Let us remind ourselves that when M. Briand proudly 
flourished the Cannes trophy there was no question of 
Eastern frontiers in which England is not directly 
interested and of whose permanence England is not 
assured. England was not asked by M. Briand to make 
new promises to Poland. M. Briand at that time was 
aware that he was the French Foreign Minister and not 
the Foreign Minister of Poland. Since, it is true, there 
has been a mix-up of Ministers in Europe, and one has 
never been quite sure whether M. Benes would form a 
Cabinet in England, M. Poincaré in Germany, M. Theunis 
in France, and so on. But M. Briand, having shown that 
his chief preoccupation as Foreign Minister is French 
rather than Polish welfare, it appeared to me to be 
practically certain that he would jump at the exceptionally 
favourable terms of the Stresemann project endorsed by 
England. At Cannes France and England were alone 
concerned and the British pledge was for a short period 
only. Now France receives a blank cheque from England, 
and in addition has the solemn voluntary ratification by 
Germany of the clauses of the Versailles Treaty that 
genuinely matter to France. 

What has astonished me, therefore, is not that flags 
were run up and fireworks let off and illuminations 
festooned over the facade of the Quai d’Orsay—possibly 
I have confounded the Quai d’Orsay with the Pont 
Alexandre—but rather that anybody in France or in 
England should have had a moment’s doubt of M. Briand’s 
triumph. M. Poincaré certainly did not know when he 
had beaten Germany in the Ruhr, and when passive 
tesistance ceased badly missed his opportunity. But it 
would be insulting the intelligence of M. Briand to suppose 
that he does not recognise when he has got a good thing. 

If Frenchmen cannot sleep soundly in their beds after 
the Peace Pact is signed, they are incurable sufferers from 
msomnia. Naturally diplomatists often feel obliged to 
Pretend they are disappointed when they are overjoyed, 
and to pretend they are overjoyed when they are dis- 
*ppointed. Such are the rules of the game, but unhappily 


* See Tae New Statesman, May 2nd, 1925. 








many people are really deceived, and some newspapens, 
taken in by the most perfunctory Machiavellianism, try to 
persuade their readers that France is striking a bad 
bargain, and even that France cannot possibly agree to 
have her frontiers guaranteed by both Germany and 
England. It is true, say certain writers in effect, that 
France has never ceased to clamour for security, but when 
she spoke of security she was altruistically thinking of 
Polish security ; or if she thought of her own she required 
something far more solid than the unreserved assistanee 
of Great Britain and the spontaneous assurances of 
Germany and the demilitarisation of the Rhineland. She 
wanted—but does any Nationalist know what she wanted ? 

It is not easy to keep one’s patience when so much 
rubbish is talked about France’s peril, and when such 
grudgmg thanks are expressed for the most amazingly 
generous support. I try in vain to find the French 
equivalent of our English proverb that one should never 
look a gift horse in the mouth, and I observe that there 
are Frenchmen who want to count the teeth of the British 
lion. There has not been wanting criticism, and France 
has affected misgiving so long that the habit cannot be 
altogether abandoned. In particular, there has been 
discussion on both sides of the Channel as to whether 
France could send her troops across Rhineland to aid 
Poland were Poland menaced. For my part I do not see 
how France could be stopped from taking such action if, 
when the circumstances arise, she so wishes; but I am 
extremely sceptical as to whether France would, were 
the circumstances to arise, so wish. The Nationalists, who 
are really not Nationalist, inasmuch as they think of 
Poland rather than of France, are probably correct when 
they assert that the Peace Pact will tend to weaken the 
association of France with Poland and the Central 
European Entente. 

No country is anxious to fight the battles of another, 
but for the moment, at any rate, France considers herself 
entitled to uphold the Treaty in the East, exactly as 
England feels herself entitled specifically to uphold the 
Treaty in the West. I have already drawn the distinction 
between neutralisation and demilitarisation, but it is 
perhaps necessary to repeat that, whether we like it or 
not, the Versailles Treaty calls for the demilitarisation 
and not the neutralisation of the Rhineland. The difference 
may be vital. Diplomatic writers who take the terms to 
be interchangeable are surely in error. The demilitarisa- 
tion demands, which alone are to be found in the Treaty, 
are to the effect that Germany shall not keep armies, 
munitions, fortifications and so forth, in the Rhineland. 
The Rhineland is closed to Germany as a military jumping- 
off place for a new invasion. Any violation of these 
clauses could only be interpreted as an act of hostility 
towards England as well as France. 

However much one may regret the unilateral character 
of the Treaty, the neutralisation of Rhineland is something 
which is not provided for. Neutralisation, which would 
make of Rhineland an iron curtain preventing French 
troops from going to the rescue of an Eastern ally, would 
be opposed by France. But I am persuaded that, fortunate 
or unfortunate as this may be according to the angle from 
which one looks at it, the theory is of relatively little 
importance, for in practice it is hardly likely that the 
French would pour their troops into Germany, unless 
Germany first declared war directly on France. Even in 
1914, when the French people were not as pacific and 
anti-militarist as they are to-day, when the tragic lessons 
of the Great War were still unknown, the Prime Minister, 
M. Viviani, found it necessary, in order to placate public 
opinion, to withdraw the French troops ten kilometres 
from the frontier. The anti-militarists and pacifists of 


to-day denounce this decision as mere bluff, but it is, 
c 
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whatever may be thought of it, a highly significant indica- 
tion of the probable behaviour of France, where public 
opinion, in spite of the newspapers, still counts, in the 
event of another European crisis. Thus I am by no 
means greatly concerned with the nominal claims of 
France to cross the German frontier to participate in a 
quarrel which would not be her own. Although it is 
possible to become very heated in defence of this alleged 
right or in repudiation of it, the controversy seems to me 
somewhat academic. 

It is not my business to discuss the wisdom or the 
unwisdom of the British attitude towards the Pact. This 
article is an endeavour to consider the British Memorandum 
only from the French viewpoint, and I hope I have made 
it clear that any further dispute would be, to the eyes 
of sensible Frenchmen, sheer folly. France is getting much 
more than she could have reasonably expected a year or 
two ago. Nor is it my business to examine the prospect 
of Germany’s reluctance to confirm an arrangement, 
which she originally suggested, now that France begins 
to see how greatly it is to her advantage. It is regrettable 
that there should still be wrangling about disarmament 
and the evacuation of Cologne—matters which should have 
been disposed of in January. The French tendency is to 
link up the two subjects of disarmament and security, 
and not to evacuate until the Pact is certain. But if one 
deprecates long delay and the unnecessary confusion of 
separate issues, the Allied Note on disarmament is not 
lacking in tact and it should not raise fresh difficulties. 
Germany should be able to give satisfaction to the Allies, 
and the Allies should be able to withdraw from the first 
zone of the Rhineland and from the Ruhr, and to replace 
the Allied Commission of Military Control by a less 
irritating body which would be an emanation of the League 
of Nations, at a fairly early date. 

The ground would thus be cleared for the Peace Pact. 
Not only may Germany be expected to maintain her 
proposition, and England and France complete their 
understanding, but all information points to the fullest 
support by Belgium and Italy of the principle of regional 
pacts, while Czecho-Slovakia and her associates are bound 
to rally to the British system, perhaps on condition that 
steps be taken to create a Danubian Economic Confedera- 
tion which would prevent the juncture of Austria with 
Germany. In these circumstances Poland, were she well 
advised, would on her side seek to negotiate arbitration 
treaties with her neighbours. 

SIsLEY HupDLEsToN. 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE 


HE other day the daily papers were enabled 
to furnish their readers with one of their 
periodical medical sensations. The sensa- 

tion was of the carted stag order—that is to say, one 
of those sport-providers that are brought out and given 
a run every now and then, being carefully stabled 
in the intervals. That deathless uncle of ours, the 
Noble Savage, refurbished and modernised for the 
occasion, was trotted out this time by no less a personage 
than the physician to the Prince of Wales; followed, 
a day later, by a second appearance under the auspices 
of the physician to the King. And again our papers 
confronted us with exciting headlines: ‘“ King's 
Physician on High-speed Life.” “Pace of Modern 
Life too Brisk,” “ Simple Life Best,” and all the rest 
of it. 

I read Sir Thomas Horder’s peroration and raised 
my eyebrows. Where do these men live, these leaders 


of my profession ? With what circles are they familiar ? 
What are the senses they use for observation ? 





In the sphere of the intellect, and especially of the emotion, 
we must Laws moderation and simplicity. It is difficult for any 


clear-thinking doctor to avoid the conclusion that the hustle of 


i which we go, the nerve-strain in 
yo pa Pf epirit entailed, od become a large facture 
the incidence of disease. 

I walked along the Mile End Road, and later along 
Oxford Street, past Bourne and Hollingsworth’s and 
Peter Robinson’s, and through Piccadilly, gazing into 
the faces of my over-intellectualised fellows, and | 
reflected on my patients and their average mental 
activities and emotional life, and again meditated op 
that peroration. And I am afraid I spiritually shrug. 
ged my shoulders. Where is this hustle of which 
Sir Thomas Horder and Lord Dawson speak? The 
electric train travels quickly, but modern man sits 
still in it, and smokes his pipe. It is true, as Lord 
Dawson says, that a man cannot keep pace with the 
wireless ; but I have visions of stout, well-fed gentlemen 
and comfortable, complacent ladies lying back in 
easy chairs each evening with head-phones attached 
to them, listening to music, news as to the current 
value of the lira and the weather forecast, with the 
minimum manifestations of hustle or emotional disturb- 
ance. Working people who work work shorter hours 
than they have ever worked before ; whilst well over 
a million working-people—poor devils—do_ nothing, 
and have nothing to do, each day but stroll to the 
Labour Exchange and report themselves. The few 
people who are actively engaged in mental work, and 
those with active emotions, whether of enthusiasm or 
the more specific passions, are the rarest of visitors 
to the physician’s consulting room. Our leaders of 
thought and our great poets and dreamers are not 
usually a very lucrative part of the doctor's clientéle, 
They are, in the popular phrase, too busy to be ill. 
Neurasthenics are not confined to places like London, 
where taxi-cabs and telephones are customary instru- 
ments of movement and communication. They are 
common in “ quiet” villages, and their manifestations 
are portrayed even in the works of Jane Austen. There 
is, in fact, not one particle of evidence to justify the 
allegation of a casual connection between modem 
mechanical invention and contemporary psychic trouble. 
It strikes me as the merest journalistic clap-trap to 
bemoan on hygienic grounds inventions which, though 
in themselves complex, undoubtedly tend to simplifica- 
tion of life for the individual. The electric light is 
less “‘ worrying” than the oil-lamp, and the electric 
train of the District Railway than the old smoky and 
dingy affair it replaced. The wireless is less calculated 
to “disturb” than squeezing into a concert-hall and 
more or less uncomfortably spending several hours in 
its doubtful atmosphere ; ‘and so with almost all the 
**improvements”’ of to-day. . 
No; the great leaders of the medical profession— 
if the profession is to overcome the amused contempt 
with which it is commonly regarded by men of science— 
must be a little more scientific in their observation 
and inference; a little less popular and slap-dash. 
Surely, in so far as our age provides specific and peculiar 
causes of those minor psychoses to which obviously 
Lord Dawson and Sir Thomas Horder are pointing, 
these causes do not consist in over-intellectual activity, 
or even over-emotional liveliness on the part of 
average Englishman and Englishwoman, but in the 
increased uncertainty and inconstancy of cizcumstens® 
which mark all periods of social transition. In the 
world of thought, including religion, intelligent man 
has, at the moment, but very insecure resting-place’; 
and conduct is accordingly random or haphazard, “ 
rules of the game being very ill-defined. So, also, ! 
the economic sphere, uncertainty and inssourtty “a 
general. We are, as it were, riding on @ switchb : . 
As a consequence, there is very widespread ee ys 
which is but a pathological manifestation of con aan 
fears. The old outlets for intellectual activity an 
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natural emotions have not yet, for the average person, 
been replaced by new ones. The work of the wage- 
earners tends to become less interesting, less mentally 
satisfying; and their education is so futile and so 
unrelated to reality that it gives them no assistance 
: pleasurably and healthily spending their increased 
leisure time. The Lord Morleys and Mr. Asquiths, 
the Clifford Allbutts and Leverhulmes—the men who 
yse their minds more, and more strenuously, than any 
average hundred of their contemporaries put together— 
maintain their balance and interest and reasonable 
health to what we may call the full potential span of 
human existence. 

It is but necessary to compare the real age—measured 
by the only relevant standards—of the ave “* edu- 
cated ” man or woman of forty or fifty to-day, with that 
of their parents and grand-parents at the corresponding 

of life, to realise how shallow are the foundations 
on which these “ authoritative’ medical pronounce- 
ments rest. This idealisation of the stagnant life is the 
purest rubbish. It is an increase of intellectual and 
emotional strenuousness, and the provision of conditions 
which will allow of its satisfactory expression, that we 
need; not for hedonistic reasons only, but also, if 
indeed it can be separated therefrom, in the interests 
of true health. Harry Roserts. 


WHAT YOU LIKE 


DOCTOR startled a good many people the other 
A day by telling us that we should eat what we 
like. He said that, when a patient consulted 

him about diet, he always asked the patient what food 
he liked best and prescribed that. I confess, if a specialist 
treated me in this fashion, I should feel that my three 
guineas had been wasted. I go to him as a man who has 
been eating what he liked and drinking what he liked for 
some months past, and I expect him to tell me that by 
eating what I don’t like and drinking what I don’t like 
I can become a better man. The seeds of improvement 
seem already to be sprouting as I leave the consulting 
room with his sheet of written instructions in my pocket 
—“No fried fish, no spiced or made-up dishes, no stewed 
fruit, no buttered toast, no beer, no wine, potatoes in 
moderation, underdone beef, lettuces, two tablespoonfuls 
of whisky well diluted at bed-time.” ‘“‘ Potatoes in 
moderation ” always struck me as unnecessary, for of all 
things created the potato is the least likely to tempt me 
to excess. But almost any kind of prohibition does one 
good. One braces oneself up to a great act of self-denial, 
and, at the end of a week, if one has obeyed the doctor, 
as any sensible man will do for a week, one is already 
feeling immensely better. That is my chief complaint 
against doctors: they make us feel well too soon. They 
make us feel so well that we think it no longer matters 
whether we obey them or not. We cease to identify 
ourselves with the pale wreck who sat pretending to read 
old numbers of The Queen in the waiting-room a few days 
before as he waited for the dreadful summons into the 
Presence. Then all we asked was that we should be 
spared a few more years even if it meant living on sun-fired 
bread and barley-water. No sooner have we been spared 
for a week, however, than we begin to wonder whether 
the doctor may not after all have taken our case too 
seriously and whether there is any need to continue these 
Privations now that we are ourselves again. We gradually 
slip back into our old habits of eating and drinking. The 
sight of a plate of buttered toast puts a strain upon our 
Powers of resistance under which they break down. We 
suceumb—and survive. After that, who could expect us 
to pay any further attention to the doctor’s carefully 
‘onstructed plan of diet? Our faith in him has received 


a sad blow from the fact that the buttered toast not only 
did not kill us but apparently left us as well as we were 
before we ate it. Immediately we plunge into a reckless 
riot of fried fish, spiced dishes, stewed fruit, beer, wine, and 
the natural man’s natural allowance of whisky. We 
defy the doctor at every point except in indulging 
immoderately in a passion for potatoes. We find it most 
convenient, on the whole, to eat what is put before us, 
and, if it is the sort of dish from which all wise men shrink 
as the food of nightmares, we enjoy it all the better. 

You must not conclude from this that the doctor has 

done us no good with his prohibitions and warnings. 
In the first place, he saved us from despair on that terrible 
day on which we read the back numbers of The Queen. 
In the second place, when we break down again as the result 
of neglecting his advice, we tell ourselves with sorrow 
that we should have been well by this time if we had 
obeyed him, and with joy that we have only to go to him 
again and to get him to repeat his advice in order 
for the same miracle to take place. Our past disobedience 
gives us faith in him. We feel rather ashamed to go back 
to him with the confession that we have broken all his 
rules, except the rule about potatoes ; still, a life is worth 
saving, even if it is our own, and we make for the old 
waiting-room with a firm determination never, if we are 
spared this time, to disobey a doctor again. And the 
doctor makes out a new list, adding “ no milk puddings, 
no sauces, no tobacco” to the negatives and “ pineapple 
chunks, onions, sour milk, and boiled puddings” to the 
positives, and we leave his presence as practically cured as 
before. Now, this would have been impossible if, on the 
first occasion, the doctor had asked us what food we liked 
most and told us to eat it. After obeying his instructions 
for a year, we should in the normal course of things be 
feeling worse, and we should not have the consolation of 
thinking that, if only we had not disobeyed the doctor, 
we should be feeling better. It would have been brought 
home to us not only that we had failed but that the 
doctor had failed. And, depressing as is the sense of our 
own failure, it is not nearly so depressing as the loss of 
faith in a doctor. ‘That is one reason why I think a doctor 
should nearly always set his patients impossible tasks. 
To the patient an impossible task is a constant source of 
happiness. By g'ving him an excuse to blame himself 
instead of his doctor for his continued ill-health—to 
attribute every headache or pain between the shoulders 
to some labour of Hercules left undone—he is enabled to 
nurse an unconquerable hope, and the flame of his faith 
is kept burning. Hence, if a doctor knows that his patient 
is a confirmed tea-drinker who could not go without tea 
for more than a week in any circumstances, he should 
promise him health on condition that he will abstain 
from tea for a year. The patient will like it, and it will 
do him good. He will enjoy in his imagination and in 

advance the good health that the doctor promises him 

as the result of a long course of abstinence. He will have 

an ideal for which to live and the knowledge that somewhere 

there exists the perfect cure of all his troubles. And it is 

pleasant to know that somewhere the perfect cure is to be 

found, even if it is at the foot of the rainbow. I wonder 

whether it was a doctor who wrote the article called “ Too 

Lazy to be Healthy” in Monday’s Daily Herald. It 

seemed to me to be an almost ideal example of the advice 

to give an ordinary man who was worried about his health. 

It described how you could cure yourself by eating bran. 

Not that the author let his readers off with even that. 

He wrote: 

Don’t regard bran or olive oil or lemon-water or any good thing 
that helps as a substitute for you doing some thinking for yourself. 
Do you do some deep breathing by an open window four times a 
day ? Do you avoid all pastries, cakes, rich foods, fried foods ? 


Do you do exercises to stimulate the circulation in the right way ? 
Do you massage the stomach round and round with a kneading 


movement before you get up each morning ? wm 
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Those are the sort of challenging questions that it does 
one good to be asked, even if one is regretfully compelled 
to answer “‘ No”’ in a crescendo till one positively shouts 
it at the last question. How inspiring it is to know that, 
if only we could answer “ Yes,” we should, in the author’s 
words, be “ once more bounding with energy”! Nor will 
the author take “No” for an answer. “‘ No?” he says 
in effect. ‘“‘ You don’t massage the stomach round and 
round with a kneading movement every morning? Well, 
then, eat bran in any case.” Or, in his own words : 

Well, if you are too lazy to do some deep breathing, if you are too 
greedy to give up rich and starchy foods, feel too old to do any 
massage or exercises, then try bran. Not bran only; eat prunes 
and oranges and apples, drink water on waking, Jemon and water 
before going to bed, and swallow some liquid paraffin at least every 
other day, but also try eating bran. You can make bran cakes and 
bran biscuits to replace the pastries you are forbidden, mixing your 
pint of bran with a half-pint of flour, 4 tablespoons of margarine, 
a pint and a quarter (or less) of milk, three-eighths of a pint of 
sugar, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and one egg. 

What I like about this article is that it sets before us an 
ideal that is for most of us unattainable and projects the 
imagination into a fairyland of good health, where every 
man bounds with energy beside his own bran-tub. I should 
not have got half the pleasure from an article in which the 
author bade me with repulsive geniality : ‘‘ Go and have a 
good meal. Begin with grape-fruit in the centre of which 
a preserved cherry floats in Maraschino. Then take a 
good portion of boiled salmon. Follow this-with the breast 
of a roast chicken. After this eat plentifully of asparagus, 
and end with a pear and an orange. Eat roasted almonds 
between the courses. Be sure not to miss the sherry, the 
claret, the port and the brandy. Taken in this order, 
they are the perfect health mixture.” I should, indeed, be 
bitterly resentful if anybody gave me advice of this kind. 
I should respect a doctor more if he said to me: “ Take 
these things at your own risk. They are rank poison.” 
And I should take them at my own risk. 

The truth is there is a moral element in us that makes us 
like to know that we are doing wrong. The clergy have 
maintained their position through the centuries by insisting 
on reminding us that we were doing wrong, and by mapping 
out ideal lives for us which most of us like at least to dream 
of living. The churches would long ago have perished, 
if the clergy had jovially exhorted their congregations : 
* Brethren, do exactly as you please. Enjoy yourselves. 
Don’t worry about the Ten Commandments. Eat, drink, 
and be merry. Follow your instincts, and you will be 
saved.” Rules of this kind may be all right for elephants 
and humming-birds, but they will not do fora man. The 
bee and the butterfly can discover the right food by instinct, 
but man’s instinct is weakened by his intelligence, so that, 
whether in matters of food or conduct, he is continually 
beset with uncertainty such as is known to none of the other 
animals—not even to the domesticated cat. His appetites 
and longings are attributable partly to instinct and partly 
to acquired tastes. He is in the further difficulty that 
his instincts are on different planes—physical, moral and 
spiritual—and that they are for ever engaging in conflicts 
which only his intelligence and his imagination can solve, 
and even they find it no easy matter. This conflict 
appears in our choice of food and drink, as in other things. 
If a doctor says to me, “ Drink what you like best,”’ I may 
reasonably reply to him: “TI like good claret spiritually, 
lemonade morally, and whisky and soda physically.” 
It is the same with food. I may love lobster and at the 
same time dread it as an enemy. It is all very well to eat 
what you enjoy if you enjoy eating the right things, just 
as it is all very well to do what you enjoy, if you enjoy 
doing the right things. Let the doctors confine themselves 
to their task of pointing out our duties at the table, and we 
ourselves will look after our pleasures. Let them be as 
severe as they like. We shall not reproach them for that. 


All that we ask of them is that they shall not tell us that 
whatever we eat is right. 
that it isn’t. 


We know—and rejoice to know— 
> © 





THE THERAPEUTICS OF RADIUy 


F the reader has had enough for the moment aboy 
I the therapeutics of sunlight, we may proceed up 
the scale as far as possible from that visible octaye 
and consider what we reach. Before me is a long diagran 
of a keyboard, fifty octaves wide, first shown during a cours 
of Christmas Lectures at the Royal Institution by p; 
J. A. Fleming, of University College, and kindly reviseg 
by him for me last year. According to it, beyond the 
violet we traverse three octaves of ultra-violet; then fiye 
which, on this diagram, are described as unknown byt 
which, I believe, are unknown no longer; and then ej 
octaves of X or Réntgen rays. Of these the shortest haye 
a wavelength of 0°12 of an “Angstrom unit,” which js 
one hundred-millionth of a centimeter. But there is , 
source whence we may obtain waves of even higher pitch, 
or shorter wave length, even to such a figure as 0-007 of 
an Angstrom unit. This source is radium, and the rays in 
question are called, for historical reasons, not X rays but 
the “gamma rays” of radium. They are evidently of 
great interest, because of their extreme position in the 
long gamut, fifty octaves and more, of that which, in ap 
article published here some two years ago, was called “The 
Ethereal Organ”; and also they interest us because they 
possess, in the highest known degree, certain properties in 
relation to living cells, which are characteristic of the 
X rays. 

First used for the detection of needles and bullets and 
such metallic objects in the human body, the X rays, ere 
long, offered opportunities for treatment as well as diagnosis, 
They are not antiseptic, like the ultra-violet, but they may 
powerfully affect living matter. The effect varies with 
their pitch, and since we have some eight octaves to study, 
it is evident there may be much to learn. The lower 
octaves may be called “soft,” and the upper “hard,” in 
order to indicate that the former are more easily stopped 
by matter against which they impinge—such as the skin: 
whereas the latter are more penetrating. The soft, being 
absorbed by the skin, may very well be expected to affect 
it; the hard, passing through it unarrested, may perhaps 
be expected to affect the skin less, as is indeed the case; 
but they exert action at deeper levels of tissue which the 
soft rays never reach in any considerable quantity. 


The soft rays are very capable of arousing X-ray cancer. 
The facts are not as well known as they should be. I 
have never seen a more ghastly series of photographs than 
a number recently shown me of X-ray cancer produced in 
the skin by the rash and ignorant employment of the rays 
in order to treat lupus. 

The hard rays have a specifically destructive action upon 
certain types of cell. In general, the cells which are most 
rapidly multiplying are the most susceptible. Under this 
head may come cells otherwise very diverse—for instance, 
the essential cells of the reproductive glands, on the one 
hand, and malignant cells on the other. Hence the hard 
X rays may be used to destroy the germ-cells, altogether 
or for a period, thus producing permanent or temporary 
sterility. Evidently this is a possible method of so-called 
birth-control. Again, they may be used to kill malignant 
cells, whether of cancer or sarcoma. Great power and 
penetration are here desiderata, and our apparatus must 
be devised accordingly. In recent years I have here 
discussed the “deep therapy” of cancer by means of hard 
X rays. In its more recent developments it is associated 
especially with the name of Erlangen, in Bavaria, where 
remarkable work has been done. At the least, here are 
means of great value in many cases, and the surgeon who 
ignores them, and prefers to rely upon the knife alone, 
without the use of the X rays, before or after operation— 
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bly, better still, before and after—to-day assumes a 
very heavy responsibility. 

If these be the powers of X rays of high pitch, we may 

them to be still more marked in those rays of higher 

«ch still, which are produced by radium. There has been 
for several years no doubt whatever as to the potency of 
dium in many cases. The first question was to determine 
ghich of the astonishing attributes of the radium atom 
was to be credited with these results. Surely not the 
“glpha rays,” for they are sub-atomic particles, charged 
with positive electricity, and have practically no power of 

etration. We rely upon the “beta rays,” which are 
indeed negative electrons, not without power of penetration, 
but by no means peculiar to radium. The “gamma rays,” 
endowed with the highest measure of penetrating power, 
are even more valuable. Thanks probably to the “ beta 
rays,” it has for many years been an easy matter to cure, 
for instance, a rodent ulcer, by means of even a single 
application of radium. The malignant cells are killed, 
the ulcer heals, and the patient is cured. I rejoiced to watch 
this process in an elderly relative a few years ago, and have 
been profoundly grateful to the institution where she was so 
greatly served. 

This is the Radium Institute,* founded by the influence 
of a most illustrious personage whom radium had served, 
and recently developed in remarkable measure. At first 
the Institute only received out-patients, some who paid, 
and many who did not. But now it can take in its patients 
for a night or two—all that is needed in nearly any case— 
and has several private rooms for paying patients, three 
beds for non-paying men, and four for non-paying women— 
that being the ratio of the requirements of the sexes. 
Cancer is not the only disease treated, but the rest of 
the work, though very satisfactory, is, of course, a trifle 
compared with this. The surgeons, long hostile, and not 
always too friendly even yet, are becoming reconciled, 
and even grateful, to the new therapeutic—as well they 
may, considering that, in spite of all their efforts, the death- 
rate from cancer still rises fast and far. They are developing 
a special “surgery of access,” whereby tubes of radium 
may be caused to reach the spots where they are needed. 
The Radium Institute now has two perfectly equipped oper- 
ating theatres, one large, where any operation can be per- 
formed, and one small. Enlightened leading surgeons 
work there, in conjunction with the experts of the Institu- 
tion. The place has become a complete and first-class 
hospital, doing unique work of the utmost value. Like 
any other complete hospital, it has its research laboratories, 
where some remarkable work on tissue culture is now 
being done.t 

No possible question remains that in the therapeutics of 
radium we have invaluable resources which mankind can 
never henceforth afford to be without. But the element is 
extremely scarce and costly, and its powers are such that 
it can both cause and cure the most malignant forms of 
disease. Evidently we need exact knowledge about it, 
in all its aspects, and therefore we may welcome, in addition 
to the annual reports of the Radium Institute, the authori- 
tative new volumet which we owe to the distinguished 
Medical Superintendent, Captain Hayward Pinch, who has 
done such great work for the Institute since its foundation 
m 1911. During this period some 14,500 patients have 
been treated, with steadily increasing success, nor have 








* Riding House Street, London, W. 1. 

t See, for instance, “The in vitro cultivation of tissues with refer- 
‘nce to the production of cancer by means of radium and X-rays,” 
byDr. J. C. Mottram ( British Journal of Experimental Pathology, 1925, 
Vol. VI., p. 58). 

t“A Clinical Index of Radium Therapy.” By A. E. Hayward 

F.R.C.S., with appendices by two of his colleagues. Pub- 
with the authority of the Committee, The Radium Institute, 





the limits of radium-therapy yet been reached. The book 
is written for medical practitioners and appears to be freely 
available for those who ask for it; but I direct attention 
to it because the therapeutics of radium should interest all 
intelligent citizens. The cancer deaths in England and 
Wales last year were more than 50,000, an unprecedented 
figure, still rising. If we used radium, widely and early 
enough, with experience enough, in due combination with 
surgery, we could certainly save many cases ; and further, 
the exact study of its action helps towards our understanding 
of the bio-chemical processes involved, and this may be of 
ultimately far greater value still. 

Captain Pinch is an enthusiast but a man of caution. 
The conclusion of his preface should be quoted: 

No extravagant claims are put forward as to the amount of 
benefit likely to be derived from radium treatment, and the state- 
ments made in that connection have all been most carefully con- 
sidered and verified by reference to the case sheets. 

Great symptomatic relief and prolongation of life, accompanied 
not infrequently by “apparent cure” of the condition, are seen 
in many cases of malignant disease ; but even though some such 
patients have been in good health for periods ranging from seven 
to thirteen years, it would be extremely unwise to predict that 
any or all of them would remain free from recurrence indefinitely. 

The repute of radium therapy has suffered severely from the 
irrational enthusiasm and unthinking expectation which so often 
attend the appearance of a new remedy, but none the less it is 
impossible to deny that radium is a therapeutic agent of great 
and in some respects unique power. With increased knowledge 
and improved technique it may be hoped that the time will come 
when the word “‘cure”’ may be used deliberately and justifiably 
with regard to the radium treatment of a constantly increasing 
number of cases of malignant disease. 


This is language which inspires confidence. I commend 
the book and the work to general attention, until radium 
and men skilled in its use are available everywhere as in 
the great institution which has already done so much against 
the most appalling physical evil of our day. 

In order to hasten that end one may suggest that the 
Radium Institute has hitherto ignored a great opportunity, 
if not an urgent duty—which is the establishment of 
systematic post-graduate teaching in this subject. The 
lack of such teaching is only of a piece with the notorious 
deficiency and indifference of this mighty metropolis in 
respect of post-graduate medical education; but the 
Radium Institute should surely now begin to set a better 
example. It will then furnish a perfect model for the 
now urgently needed Light Institute for which again I 
plead. LENS. 


Correspondence 


THE STATE OF FRANCE 


To the Editor of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am a French reader of Toe New STATESMAN, as 
you may see, though being a Frenchman, and, alas! what is 
more a Frenchman of the young generation, I am not abso- 
lutely uninterested in the foreigner’s opinions about my country. 

I must confess that I have been thoroughly disappointed 
when I read, in Toe New Statesman of the 9th of May, the 
article entitled “* Paris Regained,” by Mr. Robert Dell. If 
Paris was as pictured, Frenchmen as reported in this article, 
no one should dare to confess he was born in the country of 
Anatole France. I hope, and believe, the description is somewhat 
too gloomy. But I am afraid of the opinion your readers may 
take about us if they settle their mind only after the point of 
view of the author of “ Paris Regained. As a matter of fact, 
war has had dreadful effects upon us. But I don’t think it is 
a reason obvious enough to represent France as a finished 
nation. I am sorry my humble knowledge of English doesn’t 
allow me to answer all the points developed in “* Paris Regained.” 
Still, I wish the readers of Taz New Statesman knew that : 

1. As Mr. Dell has noticed that, in the Paris of to-day, there 
are quite a lot of women looking dowdy, and on the other hand, 
as Mr. Dell has witnessed, in the same Paris, a foreign invasion, 
there might be a connection between these two facts. All 
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the more because he witnessed this dowdiness in the Café de 
Paris, which is rather patronised by foreigners. 

2. It is to come a bit too strong to declare that only the old 
and the stupid are left in France. One must take for granted, 
some of our young countrymen may be sensible still, and even 
endowed with some ability, were it only for the sake of the 
young man who has just passed brilliantly through The Ecole 
Normale, and is an Agregé of the University. 

8. If there is a decline in the French Theatre the author of 
‘** Paris Regained” had every reason to take another example 
than the “ Folies Bergére.” The “ Folies Bergére” is not, 
rightly speaking, a theatre. The reviews performed there 
have nothing on earth to meddle with French literature. Besides, 
most of the time the spectators are foreigners, and when by 
chance a few Frenchmen find themselves there, the way they 
get bored shows obviously that this sort of spectacle has not 
been made to please their taste. 

There are, whatever Mr. Dell may think, some Frenchmen 
left, who are not convinced that they know everything about other 
countries, and have nothing to learn. Some of them, who like 
England and the English, happen to read some English papers 
sometimes, and then, when they meet an article like “ Paris 
Regained,”’ they wonder why an English writer, who is supposed 
to know France, may give such an account of it. So that they 
feel a deep sadness invading them, and, like Joan of Arc in the 
wonderful play by Bernard Shaw, they sorrowfully wonder if 
they are alone again, abandoned even by those they used to 
consider as their friends. 

I apologise for the way I have most likely murdered the King’s 
English.—Yours, etc., 


Chassignolles (Indre), France. M. Dusrevtt. 


To the Editor of Tuk New StaTesMan. 


Smr,—A friend of mine in England has recently sent me 
Tue New StaresMAN of May 9th, containing Mr. R. Dell’s 
article “ Paris Regained.” I am surprised that an article 
giving such a false impression and apparently written from 
such a superficial point of view, should appear in your paper. 

As I have lived over twenty years in France, the last ten 
of which have been spent in Paris, you will perhaps allow me 
to take up a few points in Mr. Dell’s article. 

He says that Paris is full of foreigners, which is true, but he 
appears unable to distinguish between foreigners and French 
people. To take the small but typical matter of fashions in 
hair dressing. Mr. Dell says, ‘‘ Every woman of every age has 
her hair cut short.” 

It is true that in the Café de Paris and in the theatres most 
women have their hair cut short, but half of them are foreigners. 
If you go into what is known as society and into the average 
French bourgeois household it is most exceptional to find a 
woman over thirty-five with her hair cut, though most girls 
of twenty follow this fashion, and it is usual also amongst artists 
and actresses. 

I insist upon this unimportant detail because it makes me 
suspect that Mr. Dell has not the enirée into really French 
homes, but sees Paris from the cosmopolitan boulevard. 

As to French women being dowdier now than in 1918, this 
may be a matter of taste, but I can find nobody whose taste 
coincides with Mr. Dell’s. He seems to have unfortunate and 
unique experiences wherever he goes. I went to the Casino 
de Paris this year and to the Folies Bergére last year. The 
spectacular effects were charming and artistic and the audience 
was not bored. The jokes did not all appeal to my taste, but 
some of the comic acting was excellent and so were the acrobatic 
performances and some dancing. I agree that most of the 
women did not look their best when most nude, but few women 
are sufficiently perfectly proportioned to stand the test of 
nakedness. Should I have seen more in Berlin? Friends 
who have been there assure me that I should not. 

I find nobody complaining of the bad French that sets Mr. 
Dell’s teeth on edge, and equally extraordinary are his sweeping 
assertions about French writers. He singles out MM. Pagnol 
and Paul Nivoise as alone worthy of praise and passes over 
Jean Sarment, Jean Jacques Bernard and Jules Romains, 
whose plays have certainly a greater reputation in literary 
circles here. Neither does he mention the novel writers Francois 
Maurice, Alexandre Arnoux, Jean Giraudoux, Pierre MacOrlan 
and Paul Morand. M. Zimmer, the gifted author of Le 
Veau Gras, has spent most of the last six years in Germany. 
He admires the work of Toller and Fritz Von Onruh, as also 
that of Bertold Brecht and Oscar Schmitz, but is far from think- 
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ing that there is any cause for depression when he compares 
it to the work of his compatriots. 

It is true that the French are very much afraid that 
will attack again as soon as she is strong enough to do go, and 
something more substantial than words from Mr. Dell will }. 
required to reassure them. 

To conclude, Mr. Dell finds France to be surrounded by ap 
intellectual Chinese wall! We all know the type of person 
who has preconceived ideas about other countries and no wish 
to have those ideas disturbed. They are to be met with jp 
every country. Are they really more common in France} 
I am not inclined to agree. 

Mr. Dell lived in Paris from 1906—1918 and says he feels 
drawn to the French. I can only say: May heaven defend me 
from such friends.—Yours, etc., 

66, rue de Vaugirard, Paris. G. M. Scorr, 


THE INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Your supposition that “‘ the Income Tax Department is 
greatly overstaffed and that its officials are driven to make work 
for themselves in order to justify their existence ”’ is astonishi 
wide of the mark for Tae New StTaTesMAN. The Income Tax 
Department is, in fact, proverbially understaffed. Statistics 
compiled by the Association of Officers of Taxes reveal that 
during 1924 the Taxes established clerical staff of 4,500 in the 
700 tax offices of the country worked not far short of 300,000 
hours overtime, and, in addition, sacrificed considerable annual 
leave. On May 16th, 1925, The Civilian, the organ of the Civil 
Service, devoted a leading article to the conditions prevailing in 
the Taxes Branch. It bore the significant title, ‘“‘ Continued 
Overwork.”’—Yours, etc., A. J. Brown. 

[We have no personal knowledge of the staffing of the Income 
Tax Department. We suggested the possibility of its being over- 
staffed only because that seemed to be the only rational explana- 
tion of the immense waste of paper and ink and postage of which 
it is annually guilty. Ifthe officials have to work overtime they 
have certainly only themselves to thank. Presumably they are 
paid for overtime, and possibly they like it. It is certain, at all 
events, that they write thousands of letters which need not and 
should not be written at all.—Ep. N.S.] 


LABOUR IN SHANGHAI 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. , 

Str,—You comment on the deplorable conditions in the 
factories of Shanghai, and you say that foreigners have a large 
responsibility. But is it not a fact that many of the worst 
employers are Chinese, and that it is largely their opposition 
which prevents reforms ?—Yours, etc., Farr Puay. 

[Yes, there are bad Chinese employers. But the majority 
of the Shanghai factories are foreign-owned. And in any case 
we do not regard it as proper for an Englishman to practise 
a sweating system abroad, which he would be ashamed, even 
if he were allowed, to practise at home.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—A scheme whereby children and students of either sex 
may visit France by way of exchange has for many years, both 
before and since the war, been successfully worked by the 
Modern Language Association. It provides a unique oppor 
tunity for young people to visit a foreign country at moderate 
expense, to make rapid strides in their knowledge of its language 
and literature, and to obtain an insight, hard to be gained other- 
wise, into its institutions, outlook, and mode of life. 

Arrangements have now been completed for making exchanges 
on similar lines with Austria, especially Vienna, and it is hoped 
that students who have just left or are about to leave school will 
welcome the opportunity of visiting a German-speaking country 
under equally favourable conditions. The scheme has been 
keenly welcomed in Austria, where over 100 applications 
have been received and approved by the local committee ; there 
will thus be no difficulty in effecting suitable exchanges with due 
regard to social position, religious belief, etc. , 

We shall be grateful if you will help by publishing this letter. 
Further information will gladly be furnished from the above 
address.—Yours, etc., F. RENFIELD, - 

Hon. Secretary of the Modern Language Association. 
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Miscellany 
“DESOLATION IS A DELICATE 
THING” 


HE men of Leinster have a proverb, “All the cows 

in Connaught have long horns,” and many who 
go to the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, to see 

The Cherry Orchard came away thinking that such people 
are peculiar to Russia. It is quite true that the 
“atmosphere” of the play is Russian, and this is one 
jof the difficulties which, not unnaturally, the company 
Ihave failed to overcome. A Russian would no doubt 
smile at some of the scenes for being wrong as far as 
imponderables are concerned, just as an Englishman 
would often smile at a performance of Galsworthy in 
Milan; but though the “atmosphere” is Russian the 
Auman nature in the play is universal. That is what 
‘ makes it moving. Take Gaev, perhaps the most fan- 
tastic character in it, who, whenever a thought stabs him 
or he is suddenly brought up against a painful decision, 
whisks off his mind to his favourite game, billiards, and 
cries out, “‘ Cannon off the red and into the centre pocket.” 
How very Russian ! exclaims the Englishman who cowers 
down himself into cricket scores away from worries, and 
in the middle of a quarrel with his wife will withdraw 
his mind and think of the drive he is going to make at 
the third difficult hole next Saturday. I have, I am glad 
to say, known a “ perpetual student”; and surely all 
have met an impulsive, hazy Madam, Ranevsky (Lyubov), 
who gives largesse instead of paying bills, is a prey to 
adventurers, and slowly, tender-heartedly resigns all she 
loves rather than stop muddling along. No: if you 
regard The Cherry Orchard as a study in national character 
you will miss its point, and, worse loss, you will not be 
touched, for nothing chills sympathy so much as con- 
‘sciousness of superiority. There is a difference, but it is 
not a deep one, between these characters and ourselves : 
the conventional facade of self-respect is not kept up 
between them; they admit to being the childish creatures 
y are. This atmosphere of impulsive candour is 
tensified by Chekov’s met of making character 
veal itself in pron lh however casual and 
levant. It is a method which requires the most careful 
inute acting. We are so grateful to the Oxford Players 
or giving us a chance of seeing this play that it is 
unpleasant to dwell on the faults of their performance 
but it must be said that the confused oddity of effect» 
amounting at moments to unreality in the performance 
of this most real of plays, was due to the actors either 
not seeing the significance of these revealing irrelevances 
or to their mistiming them in speaking. In acting Chekov 
[i timing,” the right pause before speaking and the sudden 
change of tone in speaking are more than usually important, 
) Since it is not so much through the sense of the words 
themselves as through the feelings they reveal that the 
spectator is conducted into the heart of the drama. I will 
take one instance: Trofimov, “ the perpetual student,”’ 
“the mouldy young man,” who has been ten years taking 
his degree, ex-tutor to Lyubov’s boy who was drowned, is 
obviously in love, or about to be in love, with her daughter 
Anya. He has been boasting (there is some truth in the 
boast too) that Lyubov need not be afraid; he is above 
such passions. He has been scolding her, as the young will 
do, because she will not “ face facts °—that she must sell 
her home and look forward to a new life. She has replied, 
as old people might often reply, “ You settle every great 
problem so boldly. Dear boy, isn’t that because you haven’t 











yet understood one of your own problems through suffering ? 
You look forward boldly. Isn’t it because you don’t 


see and don’t expect anything dreadful because life is still 
hidden from your young eyes? You're braver, more 
honest, deeper than we are, but think, be just a little 
magnanimous—have pity on me. I was born here, you 
know, my father and mother lived here, my grandfather 
lived here. I love this house. I can’t conceive life without 
the cherry orchard. If it really must be sold—then 
sell me with the orchard. (She kisses him.) My boy was 
drowned here. Pity me, be kind.” ‘ You know I feel 
for you with all my heart,” says Trofimov. Her reply 
shows how vital for the drama it is that there should be 
coldness in his voice. ‘‘ Not like that—you should say that 
so differently,” she says. Then a sudden wave of wide, 
maternal tenderness for a youth sweeps over her. “ Don’t 
be hard on me, Petya—I love you as one of ourselves. I 
would gladly let you marry Anya—I swear I would—only, 
dear boy ” (here the practical mother speaks), “ you must 
take your degree, you do nothing—you’re just tossed by fate 
from place to place.—And ”’ (suddenly she sees him from out- 
side, a poor, weedy, feckless fellow) “* you must do something 
with your beard to make it grow. (Laughs.) You look so 
funny.” Trofimov answers sullenly, “ I’ve no wish to be a 
beauty.” He picks up a telegram which her lover has sent 
her from Paris. The sight of it sets her off on wailing about 
this man whom she still loves in spite of his abominable 
treatment of her, and Trofimov, the remark about his beard 
rankling, blurts out angrily the truth: that this fellow 
lives on her and that she is a fool. As in real life, it is the 
feeling behind the words she answers. She, too, flares 
up. She sees again before her not the affectionate, high- 
minded Petya, but a weedy, presumptuous, pretentious 
weakling. ‘* You should be a man at your age—understand 
love.” Terrible words pour from her lips. He is a prude— 
a comic fool, a freak, a scrap of a man—“ At your age you 
haven’t even a mistress.”” “ You, above love! You're a ” 
Trofimov in distracted agony, crying “This is awful,” 
dashes from the room. There is a crash and the sound of 
laughter outside; he has fallen downstairs! Lyubov is 
repentant, and when he enters again presently (there is 
an untidy party going on) they are dancing together. 
She, like a woman, glib in asking to be forgiven; Petya 
silent and sore. 





In almost every other modern play this scene would stand 
out as a masterly moment of condensed emotion and \ 
revelation of character. In The Cherry Orchard it is only 
part of a consistent perfection. There is not five minutes 
space anywhere in the dialogue, which like a drop beneath 
a microscope would not be found swarming with life. I 
have translated it here into a sort of Braille, raised letters 
for the blind, because those bracketed comments, insulting 
to the intelligence of the sensitive, may bring home the 
special importance of “ timing” and intonation in acting 
Chekov. All depends upon the actors making the pauses 
and the pace and tone of utterance psychologically 
significant, so that we are made to feel the twists and turns 
of emotion within the speakers. If this is difficult in a 
dialogue, it is harder still when several people are speaking 
disjointedly and seemingly about indifferent matters. 
It was due to careless “ timing ” that passages in the play 
seemed at the Lyric huddled and muddled. Perfection 
in this respect, however, is hard to attain without the pains 
which, even with the best will in the world, few companies 
can afford to take. No work requires more delicacy of 
orchestration. Even the poignancy of the departure of 
the family at the end of the last act depends largely on the 
way in which the interjected remarks, “* The things are all 
ready,” ‘* Here are your goloshes,”’ the hopeful cry of Anya, 
“Good-bye old home,” the flourish of Trofimov, fall 
into the deep pool of still hopeless emotion, and make rings 
there. What a master Chekov is of farewells! Recall the “ 
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last act of The Three Sisters, when the regiment with 
their friends and their last hope marches away, of the dim 
little speech of Sonya, ‘‘ We must go on living. We shall 
go on living, Uncle Vanya,” at the close of Uncle Vanya— 
a speech so touching in the inadequacy of the comfort it 
can bring; and then that sudden rush of emotion here 
before us, when brother and sister fall on each other’s necks ; 
a desolation of spirit led up to with such delicate art, inter- 
rupted so naturally, and heightened so dramatically by the 
intrusion of commonplace. Chekov better than any under- 
stood that, as walking is a perpetual falling, so living 
is a perpetual series of good-byes, that the courage lies not 
in the power of looking forward to new things, but in the 
power to break with the old. These two hapless elderly 
people could not do that. The young Anya and “ the 
perpetual student” had unsatisfied curiosity and day- 
dreams to help them ; the other two only their fecklessness 
to enable them to bear it. 

We get very near to the spirit of Chekov himself in these 
scenes of farewells. He could not “ break the parting word 
into its two significant halfs 4 Dieu,” though the tenderness 
of his indulgence sprang frem seeing life as a constant 
slipping from one good-bye into another. It is difficult 
to suggest in a few sentences a philosophy which is never 
formulated. It is a feeling rather than a thought which 
his work leaves behind, a feeling that though everything is 
brief, precarious and empty, just because that is all, there 
is a kind of sacredness about it which the angry cynic 
or impatient moralist is too stupid to feel. Get rid of 
your enormous hopes, especially of exorbitant expectations 
regarding yourself and others, and you will share an 
emotion towards mankind in which irony and sympathy 
are so blended that it leads the living, too, beyond “ a vale 
of tears.” 

I will admit no writer to be a greater writer than Tolstoi, 
and if as a reader of men and women I am about to compare 
him for a moment with Chekov to his disadvantage, I do not 
forget his superiority as a poet and a creator. With terrible 
insight Tolstoi puts his finger on the very spot and tells us 
we ail there and there. After that pitiless diagnosis, since 
he is wise, he, too, forgives. In Chekov penetration and 
sympathy are not successive motions of the mind, but 
simultaneous ; a single faculty, thanks to which not one 
weakness escapes him or remains unpardoned. It is a 
subtler justice. 

Full consciousness of the futility of men and the humiliat- 
ing brevity of their passions, tragedies and noble impulses, 
seems to leave behind, too, a kind of gentle phantom, first 
cousin to hope. It is a very gentle irony which makes him 
put into the mouth of the ineffectual Trofimov the expression 
of man’s hopes—a double irony, I think, which reflects as 
much on the practical Lopahin as on the indolent 
" oe student.” 

n the dialogue between him and Lyubov quoted above 
you notice how even in these two affectionate and effusive 
people egotism keeps them apart, to join,’ to part again 
—and so on inevitably for ever. One of the sources of 
the poignant impression this picture of life makes upon 
us is that in it Justice is done to the isolation of human 
beings. Each lives in his or her bubble of egotism, only at 
moments do those bubbles break and join. That note is 
struck at the very beginning of the play when the longed for 
travellers arrive. 


DunyasHa. We've been expecting you so long (takes Anya’s 
hat and coat). 
Anya. I haven't slept for four nights on the journey. I feel 


dreadfully cold. 

DunyasHa. You set out in Lent, there was snow and frost, and 
now? My darling! (laughs and kisses her). 1 have missed you, my 
precious, my joy. I must tell you . . . I can’t put it off a minute. 

Anya (wearily). What now ? 


DunyasHa. Epihodov, the clerk, made me a proposal just after 
Easter. 

Anya. It’s always the same thing with you . 
her hair). 
exhaustion). 


. « (straightening 


I’ve lost all my hairpins . . . (she is staggering from 





—— 


This stress upon natural universal egotism takes sublimity 
from the sorrows of those we watch, but it adds to the moving 
reality of their sufferings. 

-~ But we must not forget Chekov’s laughter. The C 
Orchard is part comedy and comedy which verges, as Chekoy 
himself said, on farce. My general criticism of the Lyric 
performance is that it was too lugubrious. The comic 
element was submerged. The actors were too self-conscioys 
to act those passages with due extravagance, all except 
Mr. Allan Napier (Gaev). The rainbow effect of laughter 
shining through a rain of tears was lost ; that would hay 
been more moving, too. Chekov, as his letters show, was 
most insistent on this. Mr. Gielgud’s Trofimov and Mr. 
Allan Napier’s Gaev were the parts played best. Lopahin 
is an extremely difficult part to play, and a very important 
one ; he seems less of a piece than the rest. I cannot put 
my finger on any faults in Mr. O’Donavan’s performance, 
except a lack of exuberance. 


DesMOND MacCarrtny. 


THE HARM 


( H, but the harm you wrought 
That, burdened, I go 


—Heart unastir— 
From meadow to meadow !) 
Where strays the way 
In and out hills— 
Through vales 

Which fleeing sunshine fills ; 
Where shining winds 
Through long fields beat ; 

And small paths hide 

Midst meadowsweet ; 
Where sigh light-filled trees, 
And branches lift 
—Sudden-disturbed— 

By winds that drift ; 
Where flutter sunlit wings 
—And over sunlit grass 
Sweeps swiftly the shadow 

Of birds that pass. 

(This is the harm you wrought, 
Who do not know 
Its greatness! Among beauty 


Burdened, I go!) 
M. Knicurt. 


Music 


THE GREAT JOHN SEBASTIAN 


(Concluded. ) 


STONISHING as it may seem to some musical 
amateurs, Bach was essentially a wild gargantuan 
and gothic musical genius with the most extrava- 

gant ideas. Of specific musical sensibility to sound—the 
kind of sensibility which Debussy, Chopin (and even Men- 
delssohn) possessed—he had very little, less than Mozart, 
less than Beethoven, less than Wagner. Mozart’s extra- 
ordinary sense of propriety, exact taste, and intellectual 
economy was so foreign to his whole genius that it makes 
the queerest incongruity to name them together. It can 
only be done by forgetting their music and remembering 
that they were both eighteenth century Germans. The 
eighteenth century in our imagination to-day is the century 
of good taste, of reason and of equilibrium in all things. We 
make this ideal of the eighteenth century, and we cannot 
even ask how far it corresponds with the reality, because, 
like all ideals, it is wholly artificial. But we can take the 
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music of a composer like Mozart, and we can say; how far 
does this music resemble the music of Bach? And we are 
forced to reply, not at all. But if we ask was Mozart’s 
music always in good taste we are also compelled to answer 
no; for we are aware of the historical fact that his con- 
temporaries thought it contained too many notes, that it 
sbounded in extreme modulations, and was frequently 
bizarre and cacophonous. Even to-day the cachinnations 
of the Queen of the Night sound remarkably weird and sur- 
prise an unsophisticated audience. If to Mozart’s con- 
temporaries his music had always sounded in good taste, 
correct and pleasing, we should not be listening to him to- 
day; he would be forgotten, as so many of his consistently 
agreeable contemporaries are forgotten. In fact, we might 
even say that it is only what was once considered to be 
Mozart’s bad taste, his extravagances and aberrations 
that distinguish him from such contemporary composers as 
Eberl or Foérster. 

Therefore, I think we must abandon good taste as a 
criterion and see if we can find what it is that gives Mozart’s 
music its classic composure as compared with the wildness 
of Bach. We can feel that Mozart would never have been 
guilty of such a chaotic piece of baroque extravagance as 
the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. The most marked 
difference between the Queen of the Night aria and the 
Chromatic Fantasia is that as we listen to the former we 
feel that the composer knows exactly what he is doing and 
where he is going ; whereas the latter gives one the impres- 
sion of an uncontrolled force breaking out as erratically as 
lightning. The Chromatic Fantasia is a series of break- 
downs and fresh starts. As an exhibition of intellectual 
power to see the beginning and the end and move inevitably 
and unfalteringly through the intermediate space the 
Chromatic Fantasia cannot claim a moment’s consideration. 
It is from that point of view a pitiful display of incom- 
petence. I can well imagine a musical jury of Bach’s day 
turning it down as a lamentable incoherent muddle. Yet 
to-day we are deeply impressed by the Chromatic Fantasia ; 
we are moved by it in spite of its technical imperfections, 
and I would be inclined to say that as it stands it is correct 
and that its imperfections are essential to it. A pianist 
once said to me: “ The Hammerklavier Sonata is really 
unplayable and its unplayableness is part of its expression.” 
Similarly the breakdowns are a part of the expressiveness 
of the Chromatic Fantasia just as much as the formality of 
Don Giovanni is a part of its exquisite sensitiveness. 

And here, I think, we get nearer the mark. Perfect 
outward formality, an extreme refinement of manner and 
exceptional control of gesture—if of the very finest quality— 
are the result of an extreme sensitiveness to impressions 
from without. Natures of inwardly burning volcanic force 
do not always possess this sensitiveness to the outer 
world of sense—at least not habitually and at will. Bach’s 
roughness and uncouthness were due to a lack (as compared 
with Mozart) of this sensitiveness, and this lack of sensitive- 
hess is closely allied to the lack of sensitiveness to the 
medium of sound itself. One cannot imagine Bach being 
tavished by the mere sounds of notes struck on instruments 
4s Debussy must have been. Bach was comparatively 
indifferent to tone-colour. We have no piece of evidence 
about him similar to that which relates that Mozart disliked 
the sound of trumpets. Bach was emphatically one of 
those men of extraordinary artistic vitality who do not 
control but are in the grip of their inspiration. Sometimes 
a happy co-ordination was achieved, mind and will coincided 
in a flowing musical synthesis and thus we get the most 
perfect of Bach’s compositions, the organ Fugue in A major, 
the great Toccata in F, the Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, 
the “St. Anne” Fugue, the Prelude and Fugue in E minor 

Wedge,” the Prelude and Fugue in C major and in B 
minor—not to mention the occasional gems in the Wohl- 


temperirte Klavier and the beautiful movements scattered 
among his other instrumental and in his choral works. 
But no composer benefited more from a prolonged and 
arduous application to the sheer drudgery of constant 
composition than did Bach. Yet, in spite of his enormous 
output, his work lacks variety. Bach is undoubtedly 
inventive and he can range from the most profound melan- 
choly to a sheer joyous exuberance which has never been 
surpassed in music. In fact it is this latter power which 
makes him most conspicuous. He was also a stayer 
(the exact antithesis to the short-winded Brahms), more 
of a stayer than Beethoven even, but not more of a stayer 
than Wagner. And it is just when we come to compare him 
with that extraordinary and wholly disconcerting man that 
we become most vividly conscious of what Bach’s music 
does not give us. Bach lacked a certain power of musical 
imagination which Wagner possessed. Bach did not have at 
his command that gift of musical imagery which Mozart 
and Wagner had. Think of his cantata which Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the British National Opera Company have 
made familiar as the operetta Phebus and Pan. Those 
who know what musical imagination is, those who in music 
can discriminate between real magic and conventional 
symbols, will agree that there is in Phebus and Pan nene 
of the power of creating musical imagery such as is shown 
in Das Rheingold. The difference is comparable to the 
difference between Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra 
and Dryden’s All for Love. Bach among musicians does 
not occupy the place Shakespeare occupies among poets 
because he lacks just that magic gift of sensuous imagery 
which was Wagner’s as it was Shakespeare’s, and without 
that gift no artist to my mind can be perfectly satisfactory. 
This gift goes with an unusual degree of sensibility and, 
as we have seen, it is in sensibility that Bach is deficient. 
A man of greater sensibility would not have endured that 
life of unflagging, monotonous, scholastic drudgery. 

In imagination and in originality of thought I think 
we must put Bach below Beethoven and Wagner, but his 
wonderful virility and Rabelaisian vitality give him a 
unique place in the history of music. No composer gives 
one a greater sense of power, and his limitations are a 
source of strength—for it is the absence of all appeal to 
the imagination that enables us to take such pleasure in 
his workmanship. I am heretic enough to believe that 
Bach is in no respect a better craftsman than Wagner 
(I will leave out Mozart, as most critics, would grant me 
that), and in support of this contention I would ask, where 
in all Bach’s music is to be found an example of technical 
virtuosity comparable to Wotan’s long narrative to 
Brunnhilde in the second act of Die Walkiire? There is 
not a single aria in the whole of Bach’s million cantatas 
that has the breadth, the variety, the imagination and 
the sustained musical flight of that amazing scene. 
Technically Bach’s best arias are wonderful examples of 
expressive polyphony, but they move within narrower 
limits than Wagner’s monologue. Could Bach have written 
the love scene in the second act of Tristan? Never! 
Could Wagner have written anything comparable with 
anything as thrilling as the great Organ Toccata in F? 
Yes, he did. He did it in the Meistersingers overture. 
Nevertheless, if we grant that in sensibility—that sensibility 
which when allied to great intellectual power and vitality 
produces the finest imagery, whether in poetry or music— 
Bach was below Beethoven, Mozart and Wagner, yet he 
is among the greatest composers by virtue of a sublimity 
of conception, an intrinsic greatness, almost impossible to 
define but comparatively easy to feel. Bach was a great 
artist, not merely a clever musician or a virtuoso of genius, 
and there are so few of these that we can be tolerant of 


the enthusiasm of his admirers. 
W. J. TurRNeER. 



































































Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WISH this week to recommend a book which cer- 

tainly ought to be reviewed at length, M. René 

Lalou’s Contemporary French Literature, translated 
by Mr. William Aspenwall Bradley (Cape 18s.). As far 
as a reader can judge a translation without comparing 
it with the original, this one seems well done. M. Lalou’s 
book appeared in November, 1922. His object was to 
paint a panoramic picture of contemporary French literature 
and to show the growth of one movement out of another, 
also the influence through reaction of one author upon 
another. Wisely, he has preferred to emphasise the 
individuality of authors rather than to describe them 
as members of a school. When the same author 
is a poet as well as a novelist, a dramatist as well 
as a critic, he has very sensibly often sketched his 
portrait twice. The book has been slightly — short- 
ened here and there for the purposes of translation ; 
the abridgments occur for the most part in the passages 
analysing poetry, and they have been undertaken by that 
careful literary historian and critic, Mr. Ernest Boyd. 
Now, eighteen shillings is not a small sum to many of 
those to whom this book is likely to be most useful and 
interesting, but the book is long, and I do not think it could 
have been priced lower. I can only say that it would 
have been worth my while to pay thirty. Only very wide 
reading indeed could give one such a literary “map” 
as M. Lalou provides. Moreover, he names and describes 
many a book which the reader whose interests are not 
critical may recognise as likely to appeal to him. He is 
a good guide also to the general reader, who does not 
attempt to measure, analyse and relate. 

* * * 

The legend of Christopher Marlowe’s death, that he was 
killed by a “* bawdy serving-man ”’ in a quarrel over a “ lewd 
wench,” and that he died blaspheming horribly, upon which 
not a few literary critics have based a conception of his 
life and character, has been dispelled by a very pretty 
piece of research, Mr. Leslie Hotson of Harvard, working at 
the Record Office, on other things intent, has discovered the 
record of the inquest and the evidence upon which the 
pardon of Marlowe’s slayer was granted. It appears that 
Marlowe and three other men of his own position in life 
went down to an inn at Deptford on May 30th, 1593. His 
companions were Nicholas Skeres, Robert Poley and a 
certain Ingram Friser. 


on the thirtieth day of May in the thirty-fifth year above named, 
at Detford Strand aforesaid in the said County of Kent within the 
verge, about the tenth hour before noon of the same day, met 
together in a room in the house of a certain Eleanor Bull, widow ; 
& there passed the time together & dined & after dinner were in 
quiet sort together there & walked in the garden belonging to the 
said house until the sixth hour after noon of the same day & then 
returned from the said garden to the room aforesaid & there together 
and in company supped ; & after supper the said Ingram & Chris- 
topher Morley were in speech & uttered one to the other divers 
malicious words for the reason that they could not be at one nor 
agree about the payment of the sum of pence, that is, le recknynge, 
there ; & the said Christopher Morley then lying upon a bed in the 
room where they supped, & moved with anger against the said 
Ingram ffrysar upon the words as aforesaid spoken between them, 
And the said Ingram then & there sitting in the room aforesaid with 
his back towards the bed where the said Christopher Morley was 
then lying, sitting near the bed, that is, nere the bed, & with the 
front part of his body towards the table & the aforesaid Nicholas 
Skeres & Robert Poley sitting on either side of the said Ingram in 
such a manner that the same Ingram ffrysar in no wise could 
take flight : it so befell that the said Christopher Morley on a sudden 
& of his malice towards the said Ingram aforethought, then & there 
maliciously drew the dagger of the said Ingram which was at his 
back, and with the same dagger the said Christopher Morley then 
& there maliciously gave the aforesaid Ingram two wounds on his 
head of the length of two inches & of the depth of a quarter of an 
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inch ; whereupon the said Ingram, in fear of being slain, & Sitting 

in the manner aforesaid between the said Nicholas Skeres & Rober, 

Poley so that he could not in any wise get away, in his own de 

& for the saving of his life, then & there struggled with the said 

Christopher Morley to get back from him his dagger aforesaid ; jy 

which affray the same Ingram could not get away from the said 

Christopher Morley ; and so it befell in that affray that the saiq 

Ingram, in defence of his life, with the dagger aforesaid of the value 

of 12d. gave the said Christopher then & there a mortal wound oye 

his right eye of the depth of two inches & of the width of one inch ; 
of which mortal wound the aforesaid Christopher Morley then 
there instantly died. 

Mr. Leslie Hotson has described how he came upon this 
document, and he has set forth all the subsidiary evidence 
in a most elegant and scholarly manner (The Death of 
Christopher Marlowe, Nonesuch Press, 7s. 6d.). Enviable man! 
But though his discovery has dispelled the legend, a certain 
mystery, you will agree, still hangs over the affair. He has 
found out something about Skeres and Friser; they were 
neither of them reputable, and he has discovered that 
Marlowe himself was a secret service man. The Cambridge 
authorities appear to have been reluctant to give Marlowe 
(who is indifferently referred to as Marlin or Marley) a 
degree. Marlowe then armed himself with a request from 
the Privy Council that it should be granted him—and got it. 
Now, what were those four men talking about during those 
long hours? Were they just boon companions or had they 
business together? If they had matters between them to 
discuss, it is possible that a dispute over the score was not 
at the bottom of the squabble in which Marlowe lost his life. 
They walked for hours up and down the garden in talk; 
they had dinner and then talked again, and later they went 
up to a room to have supper. There was a bed in the room, 
a bench and presumably another chair. I deduce this from 
the fact that the other three were sitting closely jammed 
together on a bench pushed near to the side of the bed to 
make a back for those sitting on it. Marlowe presumably 
sat opposite them during the meal. He would appear to 
have been the most drunk, for after supper it was he who 
lay upon the bed. Mark what follows. 


* * « 


He draws the dagger (price 12d.) from the girdle of 
Friser, who is sitting between the other two. Their story 
and Friser’s is that Marlowe, disputing his share of the bill, 
tried to drive the dagger through the top of Friser’s head. 
(Scalp wounds are there to show.) Friser turns round and 
seizing his wrist to twist the dagger from him, jams it 
accidentally into Marlowe’s eye, who dies at once. Friser 
declares he could not get out of harm’s way because he was 
between the other two. Now let us picture the movements 
of men so situated. Friser suddenly feels a cut on his 
head. It is unlikely that it was made with murderous 
intent, for in that case Marlowe would have struck him m 
the back or where neck and shoulder join. It looks more 
like a drunken joke with a spice of viciousness in it. (Per 
haps Marlowe held the point near his head and called him 
to turn round.) However that may be, of course Friset 
instantly whips round to seize his hand. But imagine 
Friser’s position at this moment ; how could he drive the 
dagger into Marlowe’s eye while remaining seated ? Marlowe 
was above him on the bed. He must have turned round 
and scrambled on to it, and then caught hold of Marlowes 
wrist. Then, with the drunken man struggling beneath 
him, while wrenching the arm which held the dagger from 
side to side, the accident may well have happened. Friser 
must have made the most of his scalp wounds in appealing 
for pardon. I doubt their depth, for the plain reason that 
the scalp is hardly so thick. 

~ * * 


Robert Poley, who made the fourth to the fatal party. 
Mr. Hotson believes to be identical with the Robert Poley 
who acted as a spy in the Babington—Mary Queen of 
Scots conspiracy. On March 18th, 1594—5, Skeres was 
arrested “ in very dangerous company.” Friser and Skeres 
were accused together of fraud a year after Marlowes 
death. They were a shady lot who met together that day 
at the Deptford Inn. AFFABLE HAWKE. 
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Baxter. By A. R. Lape, M.A. S.P.C.K. 5s. 


Chapters From Richard Baxter’s Christian Directory. Selected 
by JEANNETTE Tawney. Bell. 6s. 


Among the greatest Puritans Baxter has no place. There is 
nothing massive about him, as there was, each in his own way, 
about Cromwell or Milton, Pym or Hampden, Bunyan or Fox. 
He was an only son and an only child, brought up till he was 
ten away from his father by his mother and grandfather. And 
he remained all his life a little remote from the world of his 
contemporaries, self-conscious, conscientious, fretful, with the 
marks still on him, perhaps, of too careful an upbringing; a 

deal of a valetudinarian, taking a kind of sad delight 
jn contemplating his mysterious and agonising ailments— 
strange pains in one foot, bloody fluxes, spurious cataracts and 
incredible flatulences, most of them due, he thought, to the 
fell results of orchard-robbing in youth. His portraits show 
him in the thirties as a thin-faced, thin-lipped, solemn person 
with wide set, innocent, yet confident eyes, a long high-bridged 
narrow nose, delicate nostrils and hands, neat dress and sleek 
hair, and a sententious expression; in old age a grim and lonely 
man, deep furrows round the mouth and eyes, tight lips, the 
lower one rather pugnaciously thrust out, drawn eyebrows 
over deepset bright eyes, and a melancholy introspective look. 
If there is humour in both faces, it is of the driest ; if there is 
energy, as there is plenty, it is energy of the mind without a 
hint of masculine sensuality. No wonder he thought Cromwell’s 
habitual behaviour was like that of a man who had had too 
much to drink, and that Cromwell, who could seize George 
Fox by the hand with tears in his eyes and wish to see more of 
him, found it impossible in an argument of four or five hours with 
Baxter to get any closer to him. No wonder too that when 
Baxter at last fell a victim to matrimony, it was at forty-eight, 
after a one-sided courtship by a zealous young parishioner of 
rank and wealth, who found she had a mission to look after 
him. No wonder that Judge Jeffreys, who really was drunk 
when Baxter appeared before him, roared out scraps of Hudibras 
ina mad rage against the “‘ Kidderminster bishop,” and would 
have had him whipped through London at the cart’s tail. There 
was always something a little old-maidish about this prodigy 
of learning, this past-master of theological dialectic, who 
preached the reconciliation of the churches in a hundred volumes 
of hair-splitting. How is it then that he came to write The 
Saints Everlasting Rest and a little more that has in it the secret 
of immortality? Why is it that he is still being reprinted and 
discussed? Why, having lived to be seventy-six in almost 
hourly disagreement with most shades of opinion and in almost 
a expectation of death, is his memory still worth keeping 
ive? 


Because, beneath all his grievances and angularities, and 
the prodigious seriousness with which he took himself and other 
people, he was possessed by one rare gift, a passionate sincerity. 
Mr. Ladell, his latest biographer, a high churchman, who has 
discovered to his surprise and pleasure that the Puritans knew 
something about religion, says Baxter was a mystic. He was 
nothing of the sort, and is at great pains to tell us so. In the 
most justly famous passage in his amorphous folio of auto- 
biography, when he turns back in his old age to his youth and 
compares himself then and now, he explains how hardly he had 
won belief in the fundamentals of his religion. As a piece of 
introspection these eight or ten pages are unsurpassed in litera- 
ture; they rise sometimes to the same level of eloquence as 
Newman’s Apologia at its best, and to some at least will seem 
more completely candid, even clearer of the least hint of special 
pleading, than that masterpiece of self-analysis. And they show 
what Newman’s history also proves, that a sceptical intellect 
is no bar to the attainment of faith. But Baxter did not begin 
with an inward certainty such as came to Newman in his boyhood 
and remained intact through life. Unlike Newman, the strongest 
thing in him was, not the desire to experience, but the desire to 
teach; he was first of all a missionary, who discovered his 
true message by dint of imparting it, with steadily growing 
knowledge, to others. He was not a mystic for whom the 
veil between this world and the unseen did not exist, but a 
teacher who laboured all his life to see through it himself and to 
help others to pierce it with him. 

At first, like J. S. Mill, another docile boy and candid man, 
he took his faith on trust, worried as conscientious youths will 
do about living up to his professions, and won a reputation as 
& controversialist by dint of fitting together with rare skill 
and energy arguments based on premises which he had not really 
examined. “ Heretofore, I knew much less than now; and 


yet was not half so much acquainted with my ignorance ; 
I had great delight in the daily new Discoveries which I made, 
and of the Light which shone in upon me (like a Man that cometh 
into a country where he never was before). But I little knew 
either how imperfectly I understood those very points, whose 
discovery so much delighted me, nor how much might be said 
against them; nor how many things I was yet a stranger to. 
But now I find far greater Darkness upon all things, and perceive 
how very little it is that we know in comparison of that which 
we are ignorant of, and have far meaner thoughts of my own 
understanding ; though I must needs know that it is better 
furnished than it was then.”” No man who was wholly a prig or 
wholly a sceptic could have written that. Yet Baxter would 
not have been the man he was if there had not been in him some 
of the stuff of both. His true quality comes out when his 
critical power is directed, not against his adversaries, but against 
himself, and yet leaves intact his sense of his message to erring 
humanity. ‘* Greater light and stronger judgment usually is 
with the reconcilers than with either of the contending parties.” 
What a confession of failure !—from the man who chose the 
theme of his sermon to Cromwell to convince him of the error 
of ** being for the liberty of all,’’ who quarrelled with the sectaries 
and the conformists, with the Presbyterians and the Quakers, 
confuted the Army leaders with the same fierce zest as he showed 
against the Bishops at the Savoy Conference, and picked as 
many holes in the creed of the Papists as in the Prayer Book. 
But a confession of failure may need real courage in the man who 
makes it, and Baxter was always as ready to own himself 
wrong as to convince others of error. 

The shock of his wife’s death drove him to console his loneliness 
by writing her biography; he was the sort of man who finds 
relief in telling his troubles to the world, as if the effort to get 
the world to understand what only he could feel, was to make 
his suffering worth while. And in this most characteristic of 
his writings, he goes out of his way, like Mill again, to maintain 
that, great casuist and pastor as he was, his wife had the advan- 

of him in his own field. To read Mrs. Tawney’s excerpts 
from his Christian Directory and to watch how he lays down 
the law to rich and poor, master and servant, planter and slave, 
and has his rather tart word for each (except the slave), is to be 
tempted to dismiss him as blandly cocksure—another Hannah 
More, or like Wesley curing himself of seasickness by convincing 
the cabin-boy of sin. But it is worth remembering that we 
have his own word for it that after and even before his marriage 
it was his Margaret to whom he referred all the most difficult of 
the cases of conscience which came before him ; he knew himself 
at once too slow to understand and too quick to decide. Shrewd 
self-criticism this from the idolised pastor of Kidderminster 
“* glutted and surfeited” as he tells us he was “ with praise.” 
But in self-criticism lay Baxter's power. That was why his 
parishoners wept when he left them. His wife, sagacious lady, 
was for ever telling him he ought to write less and preach more. 
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He needed a living audience to bring out his humanity and 
to keep his irritable conscience quiet ; with a pen in his hand it is 
only rarely that he forgets to be subtle and contentious, gets 
his nervously active mind under control and lets his candid 
soul emerge. No doubt it was only by interrupting his writing 
that Margaret got him to confute himself by marrying her, and 
he cannot end her biography without a long justification of his 
well-known views on the advantages of a celibate clergy. (He 
is the exception that proves the rule.) So his folios are all as 
dead as the paper they are written on, except for those rare 
passages where he stops arguing to reflect on his experience and 
to sympathise with others, when he ceases to be the militant 
episcopalian of the Commonwealth or the militant non-conformist 
of the Restoration, and becomes the pastor of Kidderminster. 
The precious time he hoarded, so conscientiously and with such 
lamentable results on his digestion, to spend ink and paper on 
his adversaries’ errors, is wasted on posterity ; he cannot fire 
us on Infant Baptism or even on Justification by Faith, we can 
only take refuge, as Cromwell did, in our own thoughts. But he 
can reach us still with what he learned among his 4,000 ‘‘ common 
ignorant and ungodly people” in his little corner of 
Worcestershire. 

Does he not draw breath himself in his deadly struggle with 
the impenitent Bagshaw (‘“‘of rash and ignorant zeal”), 
who died unconvinced in the middle of their argument, to write 
his epitaph in these words: ‘“‘ And about the day it [Baxter’s 
‘Third Reply’] came out Mr. Bagshaw died (a prisoner, though 
not in prison). Which made it grievous to me to think that I 
must seem to write against the dead. While we wrangle here 
in the dark, we are dying and passing to the World which will 
decide all our Controversies: And the safest passage thither is 
by peaceable Holiness.” 


POLYNESIA REVIVED 


The Social and Political Systems of Central Polynesia. By 
Rosert W. Wituiamson. Three vols. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 75s. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that in Anthropology, 
for every two genuine records of field-work we receive about 
hal? a dozen books of rather extravagant speculation and far- 
fetched hypothesis and not more than one volume of sound 
scientific research in anthropological theory. The appearance 
of a big work of three solid volumes belonging to this third 
category is therefore an event of importance, and in this case a 
joyous event too, for Mr. Williamson’s reconstruction of the 
political and social life of Central Polynesia is a sound and 
excellent contribution to the science of Anthropology. 

But it might be asked, what need is there to write any “ scien- 
tific” books on savages, which are neither first-hand descriptions 
of their customs and institutions, nor explanations either how 
these customs arose or (according to the new fashion) how they 
were contracted by culture contact? What sort of scientific 
work is there to be done besides first-hand observation and 
retrospective hypothesis? 

As this point is hardly understood by the specialist and 
generally misconceived by other votaries of anthropology, it 
will be well to vindicate in plain terms the value and importance 
of Mr. Williamson’s contribution and of other work of this 
type. Anthropology is in a dismal position. Its material 
vanishes as soon as a white man’s eye falls on it, as soon as his 
hand is laid upon it, and unfortunately the eyes that first see a 
savage tribe are but seldom suited for scientific observation, 
and the hand first laid—somewhat heavily—on a savage’s 
shoulder is not usually fit to write a record. 

Thus the bulk of our material is a most uneven medley of 
scraps and sidelights, given by a missionary, indignant or 
benevolent, by a beachcomber, enraptured or crudely sneering, 
with only here and there a masterly description of native ideas 
and customs by some exceptionally gifted, sympathetic and 
conscientious resident. And again among the most reliable 
contributions there are the recent attempts by specialists to 
rescue at the eleventh hour what still lingers in the memory 
of remnant tribes, what has survived the shock of European 
contact and can be still found or reconstructed. All this is 
very mixed reading indeed, and when the student wants to 
consult the information available about Polynesia or the Malay 
archipelago, about Central Africa or South America or any other 
district, he is obliged often to scrutinise a whole library in order 
to find a few dozen pages of any value. In these days of extreme 
specialisation and of not less extended intercommunication 
between specialists this is an intolerable state of affairs. 


ee 


But Mr. Williamson’s achievement is not only the work 
patient compilation, serving to smooth the path of futy, 
researeh. It is a much more complicated and ambitious seientig, 
achievement. For not only had the author to disengage og 
of a mass of useless stuff the valuable passages ; he had alg 
to translate these passages into the language of modern anthp. 
pology ; he had to co-ordinate their contents into a system of 
information ; and he had to fashion this system so as to make 
it true to reality, corresponding to the constitution of Poly. 
nesian society, reflecting the character of their civilisation, 
expressing native ideas and sentiments. It is in this constry. 
tive part which here as everywhere in science entails creatiye 
work and yields results infinitely more valuable than the my 
material, that the merits of the present achievement consist, 
Mr. Williamson is to be congratulated on the manner in which 
he has fulfilled the arduous and ambitious task which he had 
set before himself more than a decade ago. 

In this task he had a number of considerable difficulties to 
overcome. There was first, of course, the technical diffi 
in the handling of his sources. It was necessary to take al] 
there is in them and make a better use of it than the original 
writer did, while yet never going beyond the information avail. 
able. On the whole Mr. Williamson has steered a good middle 
course between literary smoothness and scientific precision. 

The second difficulty of a more serious character lay in the 
very nature of Polynesian evidence, with its hypertrophy of 
semi-historical tradition. 

Every legend is a charter, unwritten but inviolable and in- 
corruptible, conferring upon the Polynesian privileges, power, 
rank and his very social status. Thus to the social anthropologist 
native tradition is an integral part of their social system. It is 
a social force shaping the tribal structure, governing behaviour, 
regulating mutual relations. All this comes out very clearly in 
Mr. Williamson’s book. But legendary tradition is to the natives 
not only a charter, but also a half rational, half sentimental 
explanation of their customs and institutions. This mental 
attitude of the natives is equally an important fact for the 
sociologist, but there is no justification whatever for taking it at 
its face value. Yet for the anthropologist with leanings towards 
‘historical explanations” there is here a serious temptation, 
and a dangerous one, to join hands with the native in “ explain- 
ing” the institutions by history, that is by native tradition and 
legend, for these are the only direct historical data available. 
The anthropologist then proceeds to interpret and reconstruct 
savage tradition, to disengage laboriously “a nucleus of his- 
torical truth” and to build upon it further historical hypothesis. 
And in this the unwary student, like his savage colleague, glides 
imperceptibly from fact into fiction, substituting, it is true, 
scientific conjecture instead of savage myth, but none the less 
mixing imaginary elements with fact. 

To put it briefly, savage tradition as a sociological fact, as the 
force at the back of social organisation and culture, should be 
kept apart from savage tradition as material for historical recon- 
structions. Treated in its first réle, tradition is a fact. In the 
second it is an adjunct to speculation. As Dr. Lowie has con- 
vincingly shown,* and as the present reviewer believes firmly, 
it is a serious mistake to take native tradition at its face value— 
that is, as an historical record. 

Mr. Williamson does not seem to have been aware of the 
whole problem, otherwise he would not have been guilty of 
placing a historical scheme at the head of his work and at its 
foundation, giving in his first chapter a summary and a recast 
of the marvellous historical hypotheses of Fornander, Percy 
Smith and Churchill. We further find right through the book 
a constant mixture of hypothetical “history” (chapters il. 
and vi. of Vol. I.), while in the actual statement of facts there 
is no distinction made between conjectural reconstruction and 
tradition as it was viewed by the native and as it worked upon 
his mind and behaviour. 

Mr. Williamson might have given first a clear picture of the 
social organisation in Polynesia and of tradition as it functions 
within it and as it is regarded, felt and obeyed by the native; 
and there are clearly set apart expositions of historical hypo 
theses and reconstructions with his own views upon these 
subjects. The book would have gained not only in methodo- 
logical value but in clarity, and would have made far more 
pleasant reading. 

Another great difficulty with which Mr. Williamson had to 
cope is the unsatisfactory state of present-day social anthro- 
pology. Even relying upon the best authorities, and upon 
generally accepted distinctions and principles, Mr. Williamson 
is sometimes misled, or, to put it more correctly, his treatment 


Vol. XXX., p. 161. 





* The Journal of American Folk- Lore. 
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The “Golden Book.” 


By CHARLES MURREY. 


HAVE been rereading—for the fifth 
or sixth time—what I call the “Golden 
Book.” 

It is a little book hardly more than a 
pamphlet. It has a golden-yeliow cover; but 
it is not because of its golden-yellow cover 
that I have christened it the “ Golden Book,” 
but because of its contents. 

I would dearly like—if it were in my 
power—to place a copy of the “Golden 
Book” in the hands of every reader of THE 
New StatesMAN. I think there are few who 
would not receive from it the same strong 
stimulus, the same inspiration as T received. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, this little 
book foreshadows a coming movement which 
is destined, I think before long, to become 
national. 

Let me hasten to explain that I do not 
speak politically. I use the word “ national” 
in the sense that there is no individual in the 
realm whose immediate personal interests 
are not touched—and intimately touched—by 
what is contained in the “ Golden Book.” 


A NEW WORLD. 


We are beginning to realize that we are 
living in a new world; or rather, in a world 
which is finding it strictly necessary to re- 
model itself, root and branch. Science—and 
the growth of population—thrust upon us 
duties which may not be neglected. To fulfil 
those duties makes demands upon us which 
were undreamed of by the citizen of fifteen 
or twenty years ago. Never in any equal 
period of human history has civilised man 
been called upon, in an equal degree, to 
improve his standards of efficiency and 
responsibility. 

Thoughtful men and women do not need 
to be reminded of these obvious facts, and 
it is not my purpose to dwell upon them. I 
mention them here merely to give point to 
what I have to say about the little book 
which forms the subject of this article. 

The book referred to is issued by The 
Galton Institute (the name of which, at 
least, will be fairly familiar to my readers) 
and it deals with a subject which has come 
much to the front in recent years: mind 
training and mental efficiency. But I venture 
to add that even those who like myself, had 
eagerly read and studied all that was pre- 
viously written about mind training will find 
a host of new thoughts suggested and new 
possibilities opened to them by this book. I 
may say, frankly, that to me it has opened up 
a whole world of new and stimulating ideas. 

Mind training is, of course, not a new 
theme. There have been various attempts to 
train and develop the human brain upon 
Scientific lines. Some of them have been 
crude and futile; others have had “ the root 
of the matter” in them. But since the war, 
psychology—like all other sciences—has made 
tremendous strides, and it is the post-war 
advance of this science that has given birth 
to the Galton System. 


LEARNING ABOUT OURSELVES. 


During the war, and since the war, remark- 
able progress has been made in various 
Sciences—aeronautics, chemistry and so on— 





but in none has greater progress been made 
than in that fascinating science which deals 
with ourselves. It would not be too much to 
say that “ self-knowledge” has been entirely 
recast during the past decade; hence the 
need for a dy of mind training 
which are appropriate to our present-day 
requirements. 


That needed system, I confidently predict, 
will be found in the Galton System of Mind 
Training, the scope and purpose of which 
properly form the theme of the “Golden 
Book.” It is a system which, after close 
examination and critical comparison, I feel 
compelled to describe as the most ideally 
complete system of mind training which has 
yet been devised. 


It is a system in which all of the deficiences 
of the older systems have been made 
good, and from which all of their artifi- 
cialities and weaknesses have been eliminated. 
I do not think I am alone in my strongly 
held opinion that no system could be entirely 
satisfactory in which the various faculties of 
the mind were trained separately. The mind 
works as a whole, and its faculties must be 
trained in unison if we are ever to attain true 
efficiency. And it is that principle of train- 
ing the mind as an harmonious whole, rather 
than as a collection of separate and inde- 
pendent faculties, which has so attracted me 
to the Galton System. 


The System, moreover, touches upon 
phases of mind training which I do not 
remember having seen dealt with adequately 
in any previous scheme or text-book. 


Take, for example, the question of Moods. 
Here you have one of the biggest problems 
confronting the man who wishes to develop 
the powers of his brain to the utmost and to 
apply them ¢conomically and purposefully 
in his business, his profession, his intellectual 
studies, or otherwhere. How often is the 
ablest mind disabled by an untoward mood 
which, comning how and whence he knows 
not, robs his brain of its capabilities, destroys 
his energy and confidence, and defeats those 
purposes which, but for the interposition of 
a “mood,” he might easily have achieved. 


There is one section of the Galton Course 
which deals with this all-important subject. 
It is entitled “Moods and the Law of 
Rhythm.” I venture to think it will prove 
of untold value to every man and woman 
who is intelligent enough to appreciate the 
need for mental efficiency. Until we learn 
how to conquer our bad moods and how to 
encourage and employ our best moods, we 
can never be truly efficient in mind. And it 
is just this priceless knowledge which this 
particular section of the Galton Course 
gives us. 

I am a “Canny Scot” and am not prone 
to enthusiasms. The reader may therefore 
judge for himself from what I have written 
whether the “Golden Book” and the Galton 
Course are worthy of his attention. I think 
sincerely that they are; but it is for him to 
judge. 

I will leave it at that, merely adding that 
if I were to set down in black and white 
one-half of the benefit (in direct help and 
in stimulus and inspiration) which I have 
derived from a single book of the Galton 
Course, I should run the risk of being 
disbelieved. CHARLES Murrey. 


NOTE.—The booklet referred to in the 
above article, may be obtained free of all cost 
by application to the Secretary, C, Galton 
Institute of Mind Training, 90 Great Russell 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 


(See announcement in adjoining column.) 





MAKING MORE 
MONEY. 


Every man naturally aims to make more 
money: that is the object of his working. 
But he does not always realize that, in order 
to make more money, he must make the 
“money question” secondary in his thoughts. 
He must first make himself worth more 
money! 

These are not times when anyone can look 
forward to a steady advancement in position 
or salary as an inevitable consequence of 
length of service. No employer can afford 
to employ on that basis : he can only increase 
salaries in return for increased abilities. 


On the other hand, increased ability does 
not fail to result in increased reward; you 
may be very sure of that. The statement 
has been made time after time that it is the 
higher-paid positions which every employer 
finds difficulty in filling, because so few young 
men trouble to qualify for more than routine 
work. 

Brain-power is always in demand, and our 
object is to emphasize that brain-power can 
be successfully cultivated. Thousands of 
men and women have proved it (to their own 
infinite advantage) by the same means which 
we now urge you to adopt. If you follow 
this advice and study the Galton System you 
will have every reason to look back upon it 
with satisfaction as the most profitable in- 
vestment of time and money you ever made 
in your life. 


Amongst those using the Galton System are: 


AUDITORS HOUSE AGENTS 
ACCOUNTANTS HOUSEWIVES 
ADVERTISING HEAD MASTERS 
MANAGERS INSPECTORS OF TAXES 

ARCHITECTS JOURNALISTS 
ARMY OFFICERS LANDOWNERS 
BANK MANAGERS MANAGING DIRECTORS 
BANK CLERKS MANUFACTURERS 
BARRISTERS MEDICAL STUDENTS 
BUYERS MERCHANTS 
CASHIERS MERCHANTS’ CLERKS 
CLERKS NAVAL OFFICERS 
CLERGYMEN NURSES 
COLLIERY OFFICIALS POSTAL OFFICIALS 
CONSULS RAILWAY OFFICIALS 
CUSTOM OFFICERS SECRETARIES 
CIVIL SERVANTS SOLICITORS 
COMMERCIAL 

TRAVELLERS STATIONERS 
DISPENSERS STUDENTS 
DOCTORS TEA PLANTERS 
ELECTRICIANS TEACHERS 
ENGINEERS &c., &e. 


The Galton Course is fully explained in 
“The Golden Book,” which also contains a 
brief outline of each lesson and a summary 
of the entire Course. Copies of this book 
will be sent, free and post free, to any 
address upon receipt of the coupon below or 
a postcard or letter addressed to :— 


Secretary C, The Galton Institute, 
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shows up the inadequacy of some modern theories. After 
having given a general survey of the political organisation and 
traditions of central Polynesia in the first volume, he proceeds 
in the second to deal with a number of concrete questions. In 
this he begins with the problem of local versus social grouping, 
following a distinction made in the Notes and Queries, that 
excellent but by no means perfect manual of anthropological 
instruction. It may be said at ‘once that “social” is used 
here to denote kinship and the bonds of the clan, a most objec- 
tionable use of the word “ social” which has quite a definite and 
universally accepted meaning in sociology. Apart from this, it is 
quite misleading to make opposition of the two principles, 
kinship and local grouping. Kinship, in the wide sense, as it is 
used by the author—the feeling of solidarity from common 
descent, common name and common membership in a clan or 
class—is primarily based upon the biological fact of generation, 
but it is built up further of various elements, among which the 
intimacy of daily life, co-operation in the principal pursuits, 
common interests and common ambitions, play a prominent part. 
The local factor is thus an ingredient and not an antithesis of 
kinship. Any problem built on the opposition of the two is 
unreal. 

In Polynesia especially, where descent is counted very gener- 
ously, by the mother and father alike, the opposition is ruinous, 
not only in principle but also in fact. For imagine any stranger, 
male or female, dumped down in a Polynesian district inhabited 
by people already related to one another. This new addition 
would in the second generation automatically become assimilated 
to the locality, that is to the kindred group. For naturally 
he or she would have to marry someone from the district, and 
the children would be akin to the local kindred group through 
the indigenous parent, and thus mere local contiguity would 
become immediately translated into kinship. Mr. Williamson 
is not to blame for having threaded a couple of chapters of his 
book upon this fictitious problem. In fact he has rendered us 
a service by establishing malgré soi its futility. 

Again, in his treatment of matriliny the author has too much 
the tendency of looking for survivals and historical strata, 
and is too little prepared to accept a complex system in which 
the two principles of motherright and fatherright run side 
by side, as a simple stationary fact. Such a system might 
have lasted for ages without any evolution or any historical 
change. Considering that in several parts of Melanesia there 
is a similar mixture, as established by Dr. Fox for the Solomon 
Islands (cf. The Threshold of the Pacific), and by the present 
reviewer for the Trobriand Islands of New Guinea, it seems 
more likely that we are dealing here with a universal phenomenon 
than with a stage of evolution or a historical phase. 

On the whole, however, in spite of all these considerable 
difficulties, Mr. Williamson has accomplished his task admirably. 
There is no doubt that Polynesia was the region best suited for 
such a venture, and one which needed it most. The character 
of the inhabitants, beautiful in appearance, lordly in manner, 
exquisite in many of their arts of life, yet abominably cruel and 
extremely licentious. cannibals and lice eaters, must have shocked 
and at the same time fascinated the fortunate visitors who first 
saw native life in its unspoilt, iridescent splendour. Some of 
them wrote clearly, forcibly, with sympathy and knowledge of 
native custom, but without scientific training. Their pictures 
are full of colour and even of life, but they necessarily lack 
perspective and firmness of contour. On the other hand we 
have a few excellent modern accounts in which the skeleton of 
tribal constitution is clearly rendered, but the body of tribal 
life could not be described in its fullness, for this, alas! was a thing 
of the past. Mr. Williamson, with his experience asa field worker 
among some of the few still primitive tribes in central New 
Guinea, with his scientific training, with his impartial and con- 
scientious outlook, was best suited to combine the various Poly- 
nesian sources and to give us a convincing, clear picture of 
Polynesia brought to life once more. 

B. Ma.inowskI1. 


A VICEROY AMONG VICEROYS 


British Government in India. The Stories of the Viceroys 
and Government Houses. By the Marquis Curzon or 
KEDLEsTON, K.G. Two Vols. Cassell. 63s. 


These two great volumes are in every way worthy of their 
author. They illustrate almost all sides of his character and 
mind. His passion for the personal side of history, his highly 
cultivated taste, his wit, his considerable literary ability, his 
supreme self-confidence, his love of pomp and ceremony and 
relics and other little things, and his talent for accuracy in 
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describing them—all these traits find expression here, as j 
they should, since the compilation of this history of the 
Viceroys seems to have been Lord Curzon’s pet hobby for quite 
@ quarter of a century. “ There are few subjects,” he writes jp 
the opening sentence of his introductory chapter, “ more inte. 
resting than the history of a great house.” He is referring to 
houses of bricks and mortar—and, of course, marble—but if the 
reader chose to take the word in its genealogical sense we do not 
suppose that Lord Curzon would have repudiated the interpreta. 
tion. Great houses, great ancestors, great predecessors, great 
positions and titles—it was with these things that his mind was 
chiefly occupied, often to the exclusion of more consequential 
matters. One suspects that even when he was in office in 
England he was less interested in his work from day to day— 
vastly important as it was—than in the hunting up and a 
ment of the material for his book. This material must have been 
enormous, but he has sifted it ruthlessly and given us only what 
he considered salient. We might differ from him as to what 
should be considered salient, but we certainly cannot deny that, 
if his own standards be accepted—the standards of a 
amateur of men and modes and monuments—he has done his 
work about as well as it could be done. 

We may complain, however, of the main title of the book, for 
it is definitely misleading—unless, indeed, Lord Curzon believed 
that the palaces and personalities of the Viceroys have been the 
essential features of British Rule in India—which is not quite 
impossible. But the sub-title is accurate enough. Nothing 
could be more complete than Lord Curzon’s account of the 
building and re-building, the interiors and exteriors, the exten- 
sions and decorations, of the various residences of his predecessors 
since the days of Warren Hastings. He discusses even the con- 
venience of the kitchens. Naturally, for all this long and pains- 
taking research was necessary, but Lord Curzon was so inde- 
fatigable that no future historian of the British raj in India will 
need, on this side of his subject at any rate, to refer to any other 
authority. All the facts are here, including even references to 
the china and cutlery of Government House (Calcutta) and of 
the hall in the basement which Lord Curzon caused to be re- 
paved with grey marble. 

Two special chapters are devoted respectively to the “ Black 
Hole ” and to the Victoria Memorial Hall. Lord Curzon gave 
much of his time while he was in India to locating the one and 
erecting the other. The Black Hole of Calcutta (1756) had been 
lost; only its approximate site was known when Curzon 
went to India in 1899. But with the help of many ancient 
documents and plans he ferretted it out and at the same time 
located the walls and bastions of old Fort William. To record 
the results of his researches he caused no less than a dozen 
separate brass tablets to be inserted in walls and steps with 
suitable inscriptions, drafted by himself, as for example: 


The brass lines 

In the adjacent steps and pavement 

Mark the position and extent 
Of part of the South-east bastion 

Of old Fort William 

The extreme South-east point being 

95 feet 

From this wall. 


Such accuracy should surely preclude the necessity of the work 
ever having to be done over again. Lord Curzon also erected 8 
“replica” of the old Holwell monument to the victims of the 
Black Hole, which had been destroyed by the combined effects 
of lightning and decay eighty years earlier. He took the oppor- 
tunity, however, in this case of improving the proportions of the 
pillar and revising the inscriptions on its base. 

The erection of the Victoria Memorial Hall was another great 
achievement, for it cost not only much thought and trouble, but 
many hundreds of thousands of pounds, all of which had to be 
collected by private subscription. Lord Curzon, however, had 
set his heart upon the project and he succeeded. _Inside the 
Memorial Hall there are two statues of Queen Victoria, one as a 
simple young Queen and the other as an elderly and imposing 
Empress. The former appears to be the more yen 
though possibly the less faithful. Outside, in the grounds, 
there are two statues of Lord Curzon, one on the ordinary scale 
and the other on a very imposing scale indeed, with poe 
and flights of steps and symbolic figures. not unlike, in design hes 
size, the great memorial which stands in front of Bucking! = 
Palace. The Hall itself, if we may judge by the are } 
is not very impressive seen from outside, but inside it is ful or 
marble and paintings and innumerable relics of the grand 0 
days when the Viceroy, having no telegraphic facilities was 
indeed nine-tenths of a Monarch. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF CANNING 


By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Reader in Modern History, 


University of Cambridge. 660 pp. 83 X 54. 25s. net. 

“The story is a comphcated one and full of difficulties, but no 
better ide to it could be found than Mr. Temperley’s sober 
impartial chapters, in which the critical research of the trained 
historian balances the natural enthusiasm of the biographer.” 

—The Daily Telegraph. 











* A new critic of the first rank.” 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


A Biographical and Literary Study by BERTRAM 
NEWMAN. x-+ 224 p?. 82 X 54. 8s. 6d. met. 


“For all Mr. Newman's self-effacement, he cannot hide from his 
readers either his complete mastery of his subject or his fine and 
just judgment of character . . . new critic of the first_rank.” 

—New Statesman. 
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MR. PEPYS 


By J. R. TANNER, Litt.D. An introduction to the Diary, 
with plentiful quotations, and a Short Account of Pepys’ later 
ie 320 pp. 74X5. 7s. 6d. net. 


he best record we have seen of Pepys’ multifarious energies 
and pursuits.”—Saturday Review. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


An Introduction to English Church 


Architecture 

By F. BOND. The scope of this book is from the 11th 
to the 16th century. The object has been to give a 
plain, straightforward account of medieval building 
construction as controlled by medieval ritual. As the 
author remarks, two volumes, containing in all over 
1,000 pages, may seem excessive for an “ Introduction,” 
_ there are 1,400 illustrations. The two volumes, 

Ss. net. 


The Chancel of English Churches 
By F. BOND. ‘The Altar, Reredos, Lenten Veil, 
Houseling cloth, Piscina, Aumbry, altar rails, Squint, 
etc. With 229 illustrations. 9s. net. 


Westminster Abbey 
By F. BOND. With 270 photographs, and other 
illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Touchstone of Architecture 

By Sir REGINALD BLOMFIELD. A book of eleven 
essays differing in subject, but having this in common : 
that the problems dealt with in them have all been 
approached from the point of view of architecture. 
Amongst the eleven are essays on Christopher Wren, 
Atavism in Art, and The Bridges of London. 

7s. 6d. net. 
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TOM MOORE’S DIARY 


A Selection edited, with an Introduction, by 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 
With a frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s net 
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By T. RICE HOLMES 
With 5 plates. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net 













THOMAS CARTWRIGHT 
and Elizabethan Puritanism, 
1535-1603 


By the Rev A. F. SCOTT PEARSON 
With a frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 25s net 








The 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
and its Competitors To-day 
Being the Hulsean Lectures for 1924-5 


By the Rev A. C. BOUQUET, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net 












New and Cheaper Edition 


ENGLISH for the ENGLISH 


A Chapter on National Education 
By GEORGE SAMPSON 
Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net 









Second Edition 


THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


Aspects of Hellenistic civilization treated by J. B. 
BURY, Litt.D., F.8.A. E. A. BARBER, M.A, 
EDWYN BEVAN, D.Litt, LL.D. and W. W. 
TARN, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s net 
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Administrative and Economic Problems in 
Tuberculosis 


By Sir GERMAN SIMS WOODHEAD, 
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But it is when Lord Curzon writes of his great predecessors, 
their virtues and failings, glories and troubles, that we have him 
at his best. He discusses them not only with great under- 
standing but with great affection. He treats their difficulties as 
if they were his own and fully justifies his claim to have some- 
thing more than mere historical knowledge of their careers. He 
saw their shades in the corridors and State apartments, he felt 
their very presence, and lived again through their problems and 
their pageantry, poring over their minutes and despatches and 
considering what he himself in their place would have done. 
This was a much more possible feat of the imagination in India 
than it would be in England, for the India of 1900 was not greatly 
different from the India of 1750 or even 1650; and Lord Curzon 
seems to have achieved it to his own delight and often to ours as 
well. Particularly good and even moving is his appreciation of 
Warren Hastings. The pathetic note in the concluding pages 
concerning the sacrifices imposed upon those who consent to 
bear in India the white man’s burden is rather long drawn out 
and has about it a touch of bathos; but that may perhaps be 
excused when we recall the great personal loss which Lord 
Curzon himself was called upon to endure. Most readers, unless 
they are unusually interested in monuments and official archi- 
tecture generally, are likely to find the first volume somewhat 
dull, but the second volume, containing Lord Curzon’s appre- 
ciative, yet notably succinct and judicious impressions of the 
earlier Viceroys, is well worth reading. 


ROOSEVELT AND LODGE 


Selecticns From the Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918. Two vols. Scribners. 42s. 


The little company of Roosevelt’s intimates who have been 
employed in building the Roosevelt Legend are becoming some- 
what careless. They think, perhaps, that the structure is already 
so secure that nothing is likely to damage it, but in this they are 
surely mistaken. Roosevelt in his private character was de- 
lightful, as his family letters abundantly prove. But Roosevelt 
in politics was no more ideal than any other successful politician ; 
and the large mass of his correspondence with Senator Lodge 
should help towards a fresh, and more realistic, estimate of the 
man behind the myth. The letters have recently been serialised 
in scores of daily papers throughout the United States, so that 
the policies and tactics they disclose must by now be widely 
known. 

Two characteristics of Theodore Roosevelt that were highly 
attractive are once again displayed—his prodigious vitality, and 
his genius for friendship. Henry Cabot Lodge was, for over 
thirty years, his closest friend, and no one can read the correspon- 
dence without perceiving that the relationship was as nearly 
perfect as it could well be. But it had certain aspects which, 
judged by English standards, seem very curious. There is no 
plain speaking between the two comrades. They do not criticise 
one another’s books and speeches, but, on the contrary, deal in 
extravagant compliment and assure one another of immortality, 
on account of almost everything spoken or printed. They main- 
tain an odd formality throughout. Whenever they discuss any 
important event, each addresses the other exactly as though he 
were a public meeting, solemnly declaiming the kind of things 
that English public men (save, perhaps, the very few survivors 
of a more formal, if simpler, age) would not dream of writing to 
a friend. Such points, however, are of minor interest. It is 
as material for history that the letters are valuable. 

Roosevelt is here revealed as what we commonly mean by a 
jingo Imperialist of the purest breed. He would have welcomed 
war with Mexico in the "eighties. As a Republican party man 
he despised Grover Cleveland, but he was fervent in approval of 
the President’s ultimatum to the Salisbury Government over 
Venezuela, in 1895. Here are two typical expressions of his 
feeling at the moment: 

Let the fight come if it must ; I don’t care whether our sea-coast 
cities are bombarded or not ; we would take Canada ! 

The antics of the bankers, brokers, and Anglomaniacs generally 
are humiliating to a degree. . . . The clamour of the peace faction 
has convinced me that this country needs a war. 


The oubreak of war with Spain over Cuba found Roosevelt 
in a heaven of delight. He took his commission and raised the 
Roughriders with religious joy: the evidence is unanswerable 
that he believed in war for the fighting’s sake. Seven years 
later, at the close of the Russo-Japanese War, he told Lodge 
that his efforts as peacemaker would have been futile ifhe had 
not been known as an enemy of the believers in peace by arbi- 
tration—the plain fact being, of course, that he was enabled to 





ee 


act simply because he was President of the United States, 1, 
1901 he had convinced himself that Germany was a positiy, 
menace, not to England, but to America. 

Senator Lodge made no secret, at any stage of his career, of 
his feeling against England and his hostility to British Poliey 
generally. It will be a surprise to many readers of they 
letters to discover that, until his last years, Roosevelt agreed 
ardently with his friend. They believed, strangely enough, 
that England had “ behaved badly over Venezuela.” 
congratulated one another, from time to time, upon their 
behaviour in England. In this connection, the letters relat; 
to the Alaska boundary are extremely illuminating. Lodge, 
who was a member of the Commission, had convinced himself 
that the attitude of England was determined merely by fea 
of Canada, and he was thoroughly suspicious of British tactics 
during the hearings in London. Roosevelt had in advange 
decided upon his own line. Lord Alverstone was the pivotal 
figure on the Commission. The President wrote to Lodge that, 
in the event of disagreement (which meant, if Alverstone’s 
vote should go against the chief American claim), he woul 
ask Congress for an appropriation enabling him to delimit the 
frontier himself, in defiance of the Canadian claims. Ha 
Senator Lodge chosen to annotate this chapter, he could 
doubtless have added the interesting fact that Roosevelt sent 
to the Balfour Government a private, and unequivocal, inti- 
mation of his resolve. 

The letters in this section are full of material ; and so are 
those which tell, though not fully, the story of the peace nego. 
tiations between Russia and Japan. But there are noteworthy 
gaps in the two volumes. The story of the Progressive break 
with the Republicans in 1912 is not told here: naturally 
enough, for Lodge, the complete Conservative, was broken- 
hearted over it. Nor are the letters after 1914 by any means 
fully representative. The war years were unbearable for 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Senator Lodge, who prepared the correspondence for Press 
in the last months of his life, printed relatively few of his own 
letters; and that is just as well. The editing is extraor- 
dinarily poor. Masses of trivial stuff are admitted. A few 
hundreds of explanatory notes are needed, even for fairly well- 
informed American readers. It is interesting to note that 
Lodge and Roosevelt join in abusing Democracy, a once famous 
American novel, neither of them knowing, more than twenty 
years after publication, that the author was their intimate 
friend, Henry Adams. 


THE IRISH LINEN INDUSTRY 


The Rise of the Irish Linen Industry. By Conran Git. Oxford 
University Press. 16s. 

There has been so much concentration on the history of the 
cotton and woollen industries that a detailed study of another 
leading branch of textile production is very welcome indeed. 
Mr. Conrad Gill here surveys the rise of the linen industry in 
Ireland from its beginnings up to the time when—about 1830— 
the “domestic system” of manufacture was widely superseded 
by the factory system and large-scale machine production. The 
change of system, it will be seen, came much later in the Irish 
linen manufacture than in the cotton industry of Great Britain, 
and Mr. Gill’s book throws valuable light on the conditions of 
** domestic ” industry under the circumstances created by the 
great expansion of trade which accompanied the Industrial 
Revolution. He has done his work very well, and produced a 
volume of the greatest importance to students. 

The rise of the linen industry is closely linked with the whole 
fortune of Northern Ireland, and especially with the growth of 
Belfast as a great shipping and commercial centre. Localisation 
of the industry in Ulster did not come suddenly; in the earlier 
eighteenth century there were promising developments of the 
manufacture all over Ireland, and Dublin was a greater com- 
mercial centre than Belfast. There was also, until well on into 
the nineteenth century, a considerable cotton industry, which 
was gradually given up in face of the competition of superior 
machine-production in England and the greater attraction of 
the linen trade to Irish manufacturers. Mr. Gill shows how the 
development of Liverpool as a port, with good road and canal 
connections with English markets, ministered to the growth of 
Belfast and the linen trade centred upon it. He shows the 
bleachers, favourably placed in a key-finishing process, taking 
on the réle of large scale merchants, and building up the wealth 
of Belfast as the commercial centre of the trade. And he points 
out how the competition between cottons and lineus led at length 
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THE NOVELS OF 
KNUT HAMSUN 


SEGELFOSS 
TOWN 


2 vols. 12s. net 


Segelfoss Town continues the story of Children 
of the Age. We are shown the breakdown of 
traditional authority and discipline, and the 
reaction of modern material progress on primi- 
tive surroundings. 


CHILDREN 
OF THE AGE 





7/6 net 
GROWTH OF THE SOIL 
4/6 net 
PAN, A LOVE STORY 7/6 net 
MOTHWISE 6/- net 
WANDERERS 8/6 net 
VICTORIA, A LOVE STORY 5/- net 
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TO-MORROW 


Majiana (to-morrow) is the Spaniards’ equivalent of 
“ By-and-By,” and they have a saying :— 


“Over the Hill lies the land of Maiana,” 
meaning the land of missed chances and lost endeavour. 


We have proverbs of like tenor :— 


“* In the land of By-and-By 
Stands the House of Never.” 


And again :— 


“ Procrastination is the thief of Time.” 
In nothing is procrastination so fatal as in 
Life Assurance. 


Every year the cost becomes greater. 
Every month the risk of deteriorated health increases. 
Every day valuable cover is being lost. 


“Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day.” 


Write for copy of leaflet “* Assurance and Investment 


Combined” (“ AD” 2) to:— 


THE STANDARD LIFE | 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1825). 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 














LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. - 





“ A human document of the very highest Imperial 
significance.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


British Government in India 


The Story of the Viceroys and Government Houses 
THE MARQUIS CURZON OF KEDLESTON, K.G. 


“* Infallible in pronouncement, irrefutable in argument, and 
withal an historian who can draft a history imtense with 
interest and weighty in worth, and present it in the guise of 
a delightful narrative.”"—-THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR 
INDIA in the Sunday Times. 
“* Admirably documented, written in Lord Curzon’s sure 
and polished style, delightfully illustrated.”"—-7he Times. 
“* Days and scenes that are no more become vivid and real 
as we read these pages, in which erudition becomes eloquent.” 
—WM orning Post. 
““ Tt seemed that so exact and detailed a record, and so 
balanced and so shrewd an estimate of his predecessors, was 
scarcely possible."-—Daily Telegraph. 
“* An inimitable vignette of each of his predecessors . ; 
historical work of high value.”"—Lorp MESTON in the 
Daily Graphic. 
Two Volumes, demy 4to, with 85 illustrations. Cloth, the 
sel, £3 3s. net. Edition de Luxe, royal 4to, limited to 500 
sets, with 13 additional illustrations; the set, £7 7s. net. 


3rd Large Impressions now ready 
of the three best novels of the year 


The George and the Crown 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


“ A very able and interesting novel—perhaps Miss Kaye-Smith's best, 
anyhow as good as her best."—Rose Macauray in the Daily News. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Coral : A Sequel to “ Carnival ” 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


“ What safely raises this novel above common novels of sentiment is 
the old Dickensian touch. Mr. Mackenzie is as excellent as ever.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net. 


Sea Horses 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
" A delightful example of Mr. Young's art . . . he has the Conrad 


manner. He tells a story interwoven with live characters, and a setting 
rich with the individual knowledge of the story-teller."—Morning 
Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


rd Large Impressions now ready 
Ask your Library for them To-day 


Tales of the Long Bow 
G. K. CHESTERTON 


A sequence of stories told in this humorous writer's wittiest yet kindliest 
vein, concerning the adventures that befell a circle of friends, all people 
with strong opinions and capable of expressing them in whimsical and 
original phrases. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Girl in Golden Rags 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


The story of a young girl who passed from obscurity to wealth in a 
great American city and in the end wins through to happiness. “ Mr. 
Chambers at his best, and higher praise it would be hard to find.”"— 
Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Golden Milestone 
BRUCE BEDDOW 


“A clever novel, interesting and well written, and demonstrating 
fine faculty of psychological perception."—Aberdeen Press and 
Journal. 7s. 6d. net. 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
New Collection of Poems 


A CHOICE OF SONGS 


2s. net. 
This little book contains 30 poems selected by Mr. 
Kipling, and, in addition, AN ENTIRELY NEW 
POEM as an Introduction. 


New Travel Books 


THE NEW BALTIC STATES AND THEIR 
FUTURE 


By OWEN 
15s. net. 
An account of the little known countries of Lithuania, Latvia and 


Estonia. 


LOMBARDY, TYROL, & THE TRENTINO 
By HUGH QUIGLEY. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
A record of travel in the Italian Alps. 


UNDER THE ITALIAN ALPS 
By ELLINOR L. BROADBENT. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 
This book deals with a country rich in historical, artistic and 


literary associations. 


EXTREME ORIENTAL MIXTURE 
By GILBERT COLLINS, author of “Far Eastern Jaunts.” 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 
A book about China and the Chinese, written with humour and 
understanding. 








RUTTER, F.RGS., F.RA.I. _ Illustrated. 


Delightful Essays 
THE HEART OF LONDON 


By H. V. MORTON. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Morton sees London with open sympathetic eyes. Each scene 
and landmark is described vividly and with whimsicality. 








Irresistible Humour 


MASTERFUL WILHELMINE 


fares STINDE. Presented to English readers by 
E. V. LUCAS. 7s. 6d. net. 

A most amusing and entertaining book, and one of Mr. Lucas’s 
happiest discoveries. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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to a search for methods of cheaper production, and so to the 
introduction of mechanical processes which, from 1825, CAused 
a rapid extension of the factory system. 

Mr. Gill further deals skilfully with the many reactions of com. 
mercial policy on the growth of the trade; and his study throws 
a good deal of light on the economic relations of England and 
Ireland during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
gives a good account of labour conditions, and the 
minimum of information about the technical processes of th. 
industry. His book is the more valuable because, since his 
research was done, the destruction of the Dublin Record Office 
= away some of the essential materials on which it wa; 


THE ASTHETIC OF PRINTING 


G. B. Bodoni’s Preface to the Manuale Tipografico of 1818. Trans. 
lated with Introduction by H. V. Marror. Elkin 
Mathews. 300 copies only. 15s. 

At the door of Bodoni of Parma the art of printing might lay 
two of its misfortunes : first, the dreary succession of “ modem. 
face’ types which during the nineteenth century poured from 
the matrices of his uninspired and commercial imitators, to 
infect most of the world’s presses ; and second, in more recent 
years, the violent reaction from these towards the “ old-face,” 
pre-Bodoni types, a tendency which to some extent has led toa 
typography not in itself original or creative, but merely imitative 
of established models. But Bodoni’s reputation deserves fairer 
treatment. In his own field of printing (which, as he proudly 
declares, is “‘ the final outcome of man’s most beautiful, ingenious 
and useful invention: that of writing”) he was an artist of the 
highest rank. And if a paltry and wearisome use has been made 
of his principles, it is not he who should be blamed. Nor need 
we, in our enthusiasm for the suave and gracious manners of 
the types of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, despise 
the clear-cut virtues of that austerity and simplicity for which 
Bodoni strove. By the accidents of time, he strove in vain. His 
type-cutting had its influence, great in extent but mostly bad in 
quality. But his typography proper, his theories of style and 
arrangement, fell mostly upon barren ground. He was a 
prophet in a wilderness. Yet it is inconceivable that from his 
models, rather than from those of, say, Fournier, the twentieth 
century may at last evolve its own distinctive and authentic 
typography. 

Giambattista Bodoni (1740-1818) was surely one of the last 
great artist-craftsmen who had royal patronage to thank for his 
chance of disinterested self-expression. At the age of forty- 
eight, after training in the Propaganda Press in Rome, he was 
given charge of the newly established official Press of the Duke 
of Parma. There for the rest of his life he worked, slowly but 
surely feeling his way towards the realisation of his own esthetic 
of printing. His great book of type specimens, the Manual 
Tipografico, embodied the great part of his designs and theories, 
although he had not completed it at the time of his death: it 
was issued posthumously. 

The present volume offers for the first time a translation of 
Bodoni’s preface, worthily printed in his own type. All who 
are interested in fine printing should be grateful for the little 
book, for its matter no less than its format. The preface is B 
part a survey of the history of printing, in part the Credo of 8 
great practitioner. All of it is worth careful reading. When 
one looks at his articles of belief, in their restrained, decisive 
language, on the intrinsic supremacy of pure typography over 
decorative and ornamented printing, or on the proportions of 8 
letter, its span, its counter, its width, one feels still the intense 
conviction of the artist. And one remembers, too, his extraor 

dinarily wide practical experience, in reading his survey of 
exotic types, or noting that he cut two Coptic founts, two 
Armenian, two Pheenician, one Punic, two Palmyrene, one 
Cyrillic, one Illyrian, one Ulphilas’s Gothic, one Georgian, two 
Tibetan, one Brahman, one Malabar, two German, and various 
ones of Russian. It is a pity that a complete facsimile of the 
Manuale could not be undertaken. It would do much to revive 
a great reputation. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lectures to Living Authors. By Lacon. With Caricatures by Quis. 
Geoffrey Bles. 7. 6d. . 
Lacon’s book is adorned with a set of the silliest and most ineffective 
cartoons we have ever seen, but the letterpress is for the most a 
on a different level. Lacon addresses his “ Lectures” to & Gaal 


of dozen of the best known English writers; and his 
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QUALITY CARS 


The Quality built into every 
Humber model makes it cheaper 
in the long run than lower-priced 
cars, while all the time the 
Humber owner has the satis- 
faction of feeling that he drives 
something infinitely pleasing in 
finish and performance. 


HU 


Repair Works and Service Depét: 


MBER, Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 


West End Showrooms: 
94 New Bond Street, W. 1 


Export Branch Office: 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 1 


Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W. 6. 








The Light Car Aristocrat 


HERE are two kinds of Light Cars—the 

one built down to a price, and the one 
built up to a standard. The HUMBER, of 
8/18 h.p. has been built up to the motorist’s 
ideal. Its hidden virtues are no less remarkable 
than its obvious attractions. Ample power, 
ample room, and the best of everything built 
into it. 
You can purchase this delightful Model as a 2-3 Seater, 
with dickey Seat; as a 2-3 Seater Chummy, or as a 
3-Seater Saloon. Prices from £240. May we post you 
our convincing little booklet, describing its wonderful 
performances in 1924? 


Dunlop Tyres to all Models. 





Humber 8/18 h.p. 2/3 Seater. 





























1000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 
The 


TRAINING SHIP AND THE 


Urgently Need £11,000 qos 


President: H.R.H, THE PRINCE or WALES. 





“ARETHUSA” 


Y HOMES 





the ritish Dominions. 





Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE XING & QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treaparer: Cc. EL. MALDEN, ot MA 
Deputy Chairmen: F. H. CLAYTON Eee. ITT . 
Chairman oe Sai Commticg: HOWSON F. EvIrr Bag 

Joint cori TO ¥ ; 


W WALLEN & HENR 





SHAFTESB 


164 Shaftes' Avenue, London, 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY says— 


URY HOMES & “ARETHUSA” ¥ 
TRAINING SHIP, 
W.C.2 


have newer seen the ‘ Arethusa’ excelled.” 





THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL 
FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. 
“| APPEAL 


lo the men and women of our yo and, indeed, to all 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 


The Institution needs annually 


1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and matetain the Life-Boat Service. 


send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Beats in your will? 


There is no subsidy from the State. 
Lomp Hazeowsr, Georcs F. Surz, MLA, 
roasurer. Secretary. 


Slonorary T 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE GOSS SERVICE or 


ie < 
Dependability = 
rar 
i maintain a tailoring business on a first satisfied customers are the foundations upon 
3 without window display in these which our business has been built. << 
keen corgehion is convincing Goss Service ensures quality, promptness, 
- M., of dependab keenness of price, in fact complete >> 
Recommendations ~s% repeat orders from dependability. A) 


Lounge Suits from Six Guineas. 


IT COSTS NO MORE Te 


Overcoats from Five Guineas. & 


T. GOSS & CO., 15 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 1. ox 


Telephone: 


SATS TTA IAT FAST FAST FA Fails Ta 
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judgments of their work are shrewd and well-balanced, as well as 
amusing. Some readers, having acquired a respect for Lacon’s 
opinions in his earlier letters, may be distressed to discover that he 
thinks little or nothing of the Jungle Book, and seriously regards the 
Forsyte Saga as “‘a bigger thing than has been done by any of our 
contemporary novelists.” But one cannot hope to agree about 
everything with so charming and capable a critic as Lacon. 
Addressing Mr. G. K. Chesterton, he says: ‘I would sooner read a 
volume of your songs than one of your detective stories. You 
are a natural singer, but you have never been able to tell a story.” 
To Mr. J. C. Squire he says: “I like you best in your parodies, which 
are excellent . . . generally I think you are better in your derivative 
work than when you attempt to stand by yourself... This is 
to be a critic by nature.” In these verdicts, we suppose, most 
discerning readers will concur; but Lacon hardly seems to us to 
have appreciated at their full value either the remarkable power of 
vivid description possessed by Mr. Masefield—shown most notably in 
his Gallipoli, which Lacon did not like—or the manner in which 
Mr. Belloc’s command and exploitation of the possibilities of English 
prose makes him stand out—among a host of young Georgian 
littérateurs, adventuring without direction—as the authentic pioneer 
who is truly master of his craft. We cannot, however, blame Lacon 
for expressing his views instead of ours; and taken as a whole his 
estimate of the English writers of to-day, from Bennett to Benson, 
and from Conan Doyle to D. H. Lawrence, is as catholic and 
as detached as can be expected of any contemporary critic. 


The Socialist Movement. 2 Vols. Philip 
Allan. Each 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Shudwell’s two volumes appear in a library devoted mainly to 
anti-Socialist and Imperialist propaganda. They are to be judged 
by the standard applied to such work, rather as enlarged political 
pamphlets than as authoritative or serious writing. Everything has 
to come out wrong for the Socialists in the end; and accordingly, 
everything does. Sir Ernest Benn, if one may judge by his recent 
communications to the Times, about the literature of economics, 
will find in them just what he thinks the populace ought to have. 
Within these limits, Dr. Shadwell has his points. He is very indus- 
trious, and he usually gets his facts right, however much he may 
colour them with his opinions. Such errors as the describing of the 
pre-war Daily Herald as an official Labour paper are slips very easy 
to make; and there are not many of them. Indeed, much of the 
first volume, which is mainly historical, is a passable summary of the 
growth of Socialism up to 1914, marred mainly by a desire to prove 
that Marx was not an original thinker and to transfer as much as 
possible of his credit to others. Then in the last chapter of the first 
volume Dr. Shadwell leaves fact for theory, and takes to the ancient 
pastime of Marx-baiting, which he plays strictly on the conventional 
lines. Volume II. opens with an account of Bolshevism, which is 
quite silly and uncritical, and then proceeds to a very scrappy account 
of post-war Socialist developments in other countries. The concluding 
sections reveal Dr. Shadwell as a personally mild-mannered and well- 
meaning controversialist; but they confirm the conclusions driven 
home by the whole work, that industry and good intentions are not 
enough to enable a man to write a good book, and that the writing of a 
fair survey of Socialism demands qualities of mind, and especially an 
intellectual hardihood, which Dr. Shadwell wholly lacks. Also it is 
clear that he lacks that modicum of “inside”? knowledge and under- 
standing which is indispensable for the task he attempts. But his 
book will probably be popular in the circles for which it is designed. 


The Art and Craft of Home Making. By Epwarp W. Grucory. 
Murby. 15s. 

Mr. Gregory approaches furnishing from a purely practical stand- 
point. Unlike most writers on this subject he has no favourite styles 
of decoration beyond a mild preference for oak beams. Queen 
Anne, Tudor or baroque are all allowable as long as the general 
effect is comfortable and in good taste. The author does not invite 
us to achieve esthetic salvation through one variety of architecture ; 
his object is rather to give the man of limited means and no very 
definite theories as to interior decoration, a chance of realising the 
infinite possibilities that lie before him in the furnishing of his house. 
As it is now over ten years since Mr. Gregory’s book on the Ari 
and Craft of Home Making first appeared, this new and revised edition 
was needed; for owing to the war and general rise in prices much 
of the information in the earlier volume was obsolete. 


Platonism and Its Influence. By A. E. Taytor. Harrap. 5s. 
Roman Private Life and Its Survivals. By W.B.McDaniev. Harrap. 
5s 


By Dr. A. SHADWELL. 


Sappho and Her Influence. By D. M. Ropinson. Harrap. 5s. 
These volumes belong to an American series of varying value, 
** Our Debt to Greece and Rome,” and are all of considerable merit 
and interest. Prof. Taylor has the biggest subject, one that would 
fill several books. He has written a very clear and capable exposition 
of Plato’s doctrines and chief followers, supplying a good list of books 
for further study at the end. He has not attempted to trace the 
influence of the poet in Plato down the later world. He notices, 
however, that Dr. Whitehead in his Concept of Nature has started 
from the Timeus, which “‘may once again come to be the standing 


background for the educated man’s vision of Nature.” Prof. McDaniel 
has had the good idea of finding Italian survivals of Roman life, addi 
thereto various references to the United States. He knows ] 
well, and, unlike the author of Gallus, has a pleasant sense of humour 
which may well commend his book to the tourist after Roman ruins. 
Prof. Robinson has a wonderfully wide knowledge of the translation; 
and imitations of Sappho, and produces many not familiar in this 
country, as well as an Appendix of illustrations of the poetess jp 
ancient art. We feel, perhaps from ignorance, rather a descent in , 
list which ranges from Euripides and Theocritus to Swinburne and 
Sara Teesdale. Col. Higginson in the passage quoted might have got 
a well-known tag from Goethe right. The professor is so steeped in 
Sappho that he cannot bear a word against her and yields to sheer 
sentimentalism. He thinks that she cannot have been a bad woman, 
because she loved wild flowers and had an exquisite command of 
rhythm, accent and meaning. This is amazing innocence. The list 
of “Errata” is not complete. The second of the Latin verses op 
p- 148 is clearly wrong, as it will not scan, and Scott certainly never 
wrote the Doom of Dever Girl. 


THE CITY 


a only section of the markets that is active and interesting 
is that devoted to rubber shares. Experienced rubber 
shareholders have been keeping their gaze fixed more 
upon the quotations of rubber for future delivery than on the 
fantastic prices at which spot rubber is quoted, and have 
observed how the former—which are ten times more important 
to the producing companies than the price for current delivery— 
are steadily rising. As a result, more of these people are increasing 
their holdings than are selling, and it is becoming difficult to pick 
up any quantity of shares at present quotations. There has been 
nothing sensational yet in the way of rises, but in many cases 
prices have steadily improved—e.g., Bukit Kajang, recommended 
here on January 10th at 33s. 6d., is now 48s. 9d., while K.MLS. and 
Dahan, recommended here on March 7th last at 20s. 6d. and 
2s. 10jd., are now 27s. 6d. and 3s. 74d. respectively, and Kuala 
Muda, recommended on May 9th at 28s., is now 33s. 9d. 


* 2k ak 


In Europe people attach a good deal of importance to the name 
of an investment. Company promoters are well aware of this, 
and I remember one telling me that of three shipping companies 
which he floated, the one which possessed a sweet sounding name 
obtained double the number of applications evoked by either of 
the others. It made no difference to the ultimate results, all 
three being now defunct and the shareholders having lost their 
money, but that is neither here nor there. Across the Atlantic 
these considerations do not appear to apply, or, if they do, the 
taste of the American public differs from ours. I have just re- 
ceived a letter from an American broker urging me to buy shares 
in the Gold Dust Corporation. In this country such a title would 
immediately stamp a concern as a swindle for the ignorant. A 
London financier would as soon float a company with the title of 
The Spanish Prisoner’s Fortune, Ltd., Gold Bricks, Ltd., or 
Sunken Treasure, Ltd. It appears, however, that in the case of 
the American company “Gold Dust” is much the same as 
** Sunlight ” here ; that is to say, it is used to represent a certain 
brand of soaps and cleansing powders. There is material here 
for the psychologist. One or two interesting items are to be 
gleaned from the statement of the Gold Dust Corporation. It is 
apparently building a new plant in Baltimore, at a cost of 
$1,200,000, which is to take the place of the American cotton oil 
plant at Guttenberg, New Jersey, which has been sold to Lever 
Brothers. Steady growth to date shows the success of the 1924 
advertising campaign, and over $1,000,000 is to be spent on 
advertising this year. The following excerpt opens up appalling 
possibilities in this country: ‘“‘ Gold Dust is among leading 
manufacturers advertising by radio.” 

* * * 


Another business title which sounds strange to British ears is 
the American counterpart of our Home and Colonial Stores. This 
is the “Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company.” But for 
sheer ugliness of titles one must go to Canada, for I find ina 
Toronto paper the prospectus of Loblaw Groceterias Co., Limited, 
although against this may be set “The Lake of the Woods 
Milling Company.”’ Still, if we find occasion to smile at the ugli- 
ness of some of these transatlantic companies’ names, the demo- 
cratic inhabitants of that continent will probably be equally 
affected when they read in a British company advertisement 
such a title as “ His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways Company, Limited.” 

A. Emit DAVIES. 
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